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Part IIl.—Conclusion. 


Tary broke camp on a morning 
which, as Johnny declared in dis- 
gust, might have been April. In 
the night the wind had backed to 
the south-west and the air was 
moist and heavy, though piercingly 
cold. It was the usual thaw that, 
in early February, precedes the 
coming of the big snows. 

The sledges were loaded with the 
baggage and the dogs harnessed. 
Johnny and one of the Hares were 
in charge of them, while Lew went 
ahead to break the trail. All of the 
men except Leithen had back-packs. 
He carried only a slung rifle, for 
Lew had vetoed his wish to take a 
share of the burden. The hut was 
tidied up, all rubbish was burnt, 
and, according to the good custom 
of the North, a frozen haunch of 
taribou and a pile of cut firewood 
were left behind for any belated 
wanderer. 

Leithen looked back at the place 
which for weeks had been his home 
with a sentimental regret of which 
he was half ashamed. There he 


had had a promise of returning 
health and some hours of what was 
almost ease. Now that promise 
seemed to have faded away. The 
mental perturbation of the last 
days had played the devil with his 
precarious strength. His breath 
was troubling him again, and his 
legs had a horrid propensity to 
buckle under him. They seemed 
made of papier-maché, liable both 
to bend and to crack. 

The first part of the road was up- 
hill, out of the woods into the 
scattered spruces, and then to the 
knuckle of barrens which was the 
immediate height of land, and from 
which he had first had a view of the 
great mountain country where the 
Sick Heart flowed. That ascent of 
perhaps three miles was a heavy 
task for him. Lew mercifully set 
a slow pace, but every now and then 
the dogs would quicken and the 
rest of the party had to follow suit. 
Leithen found that after the first 
half-mile his feet were no longer 
part of his body, his moccasins 
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clogged with the damp snow, and 
at each step he seemed to be 
dragging part of the hillside after 
him. His thighs, too, numbed, and 
he had a sickening ache in his back. 
He managed to struggle beyond the 

_tree-line into the barrens, and then 
collapsed in a drift. 

Galliard picked him up and set 
him on the end of one of the 
sledges. He promptly got off 
again and fell on his face. A 
whistle from Galliard brought Lew 
back, and a glance showed the 
latter where the trouble lay. 

“You got to ride,” he told 
Leithen. “The dogs ain’t too 
heavy loaded, and the ground’s 
easy. If you don’t you'll be a 
mighty sick man, and there’s no 
camp for a sick man until we 
get over the divide into the big 
timber.” 

Leithen obeyed, and finished the 
rest of the ascent in a miserable 
half-doze, his arms slung through 
the baggage couplings to keep him 
from falling off. But at the divide, 
where a halt was called and tea 
made, he woke to find his body 
more comfortable. He was able 
to swallow some food, and when 
they started again he insisted on 
walking with Galliard. They were 
now descending, and Galliard’s 
arm linked with his steadied his 
shambling footsteps. 

“You're getting well,” Galliard 
told him. 

““T’m feeling like death !” 

“All the same you're getting 
well. A month ago you could’nt 
have made that first mile. You're 
feeling worse than you did last 
week, but you’ve forgotten how 
much worse you were a month ago. 
You remember young Ravelston, 
the doctor man? I once heard 
him say that Nature’s line of 
recovery was always wavy and 
up and down, and that if a man 
got steadily better without any 
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relapse there was trouble waiting 
for him.” 

Leithen felt himself preposter. 
ously cheered by Galliard’s words, 
They were now descending into 
the nest of shallow parallel glens 
which ultimately led to Lone Tree 
Lake. They followed the trai 
which Johnny had lately taken, 
and, though it had to be broken 
afresh owing to recent snow, it was 
sufficiently well marked to make 
easy travelling. Before the light 
faded in the afternoon it was pos- 
sible for Leithen and Galliard to 
lag well behind the sledges without 
any risk of losing themselves. The 
descent was never steep, and the 
worst Leithen had to face was 
occasional slopes of mushy snow 
where the footholds were bad, 
He had a stick to help him, and 
Galliard’s right arm. There was 
no view ; for the clouds hung low on 
the wooded ridges, and streamers of 
mist choked the aisles of the trees. 
Exertion had for Leithen taken the 
sting out of the cold, and his 
senses were alive again. There 
were no smells, only the bleak odour 
of sodden snow, but the woods had 
come out of their winter silence. 
The hillside was noisy with running 
water and the drip of thawing 
spruces. 

Galliard had the intoed walk 
which centuries ago his race learned 
from the Indians. He moved 
lightly and securely in difficult 
places where the other slipped and 
stumbled, and he could talk with 
no need to save his breath. 

You left England a month or 
two after I left New York. What 
was the situation in Europe in the 
summer? It was bad enough 
the spring.” 

“‘ T wasn’t thinking about Europe 
then,” Leithen answered. “ You 
see, I did not see how it could 
greatly concern me. I didn’t give 
much attention to the Press. But 
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my impression is that things were 
pretty bad.”’ 

“ And in the United States ?” 

“There I think they took an 
even graver view. They did not 
talk about it, for they thought I 
would not live to see it. But again 

impression is that they were 
looking for the worst. I heard 
Bronson Jane say something to 
lethaby about zero hour being 
expected in September.” 

“Then Europe may have been 
at war for months. Perhaps the 
whole world. At this moment 
Canadian troops may be on the 
seas. American, too, maybe. And 
up here, on the same continent, 
we don’t know one thing about 
it You and I have dropped 
pretty completely out of the 
world, Sir Edward. 

“Supposing there is war,” he 
went on. ‘‘Some time or other 
Lew and Johnny will get the news. 
They won’t say much, but just 
make a bee-line for the nearest end 
of steel, same as they did in ’14. 
They won’t worry what the war is 
about. There’s a scrap, and Britain 
is in it, and, being what they are, 
they’re bound to be in it too. It 
must be a wonderful thing to have 
an undivided mind.” 

He glanced curiously at his com- 
panion. 

“You have that mind,” he 
said. “ You’ve got a hard patch 
to hoe, but you’ve no doubts 
about it.” 

“If I live I shall have doubts in 
plenty,” was the answer. “ But 
you—you seem to fit into this life 
pretty well. You go hunting with 
lew as if you were bred to it. 
You're as healthy asa hound. You 
have a body that can defy the 
tlements. What on earth is there 
for you to fear ? Look at me. I’d 
be an extra special crock in a hos- 
pital for the sick and aged. You 
ttride like a free man and I totter 
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along like a sick camel. The cold 
invigorates you and it paralyses me. 
You face up to the brutishness of 
nature, and I shrink and cower and 
creep under cover. You can defy 
the North, but my defiance is that 
the infernal thing can’t prevent my 
escape by death.” 

“You are wrong,” said Galliard 
solemnly. ‘You have already 
beaten the North—you have never 
been in danger—because you know 
in your heart that you do not give 
a cent for it. I am beaten because 
it has closed in on me above and 
below, and I cannot draw breath 
without its permission. You say 
I stride like a free man. I tell you 
that whatever my legs do my heart 
crawls along on sufferance. I look 
at those hills, and I am terrified at 
what may lie behind them. I look 
at the sky and think what horrid 
cruelty it is planning—freezing out 
the little weak sprouts of life. You 
would say that the air here is as 
pure as mid-ocean, but I tell you 
that it sickens me as if it came from 
a charnel-house... That’s the 
right word. It’s a waft of death. 
I feel death all around me. Not 
swift, clean annihilation, but death 
with torture and horror in it. I 
am in a world full of spectres, and 
they are worse than the Wendigo 
ghoul that the Montagnais Indians 
used to believe in at home. They 
said that you knew it was coming 
by the smell of corruption in the 
air. And I tell you I feel that 
corruption—here—now.”’ 

Galliard’s square weather-beaten 
face was puckered like an old 
woman’s. He had given Leithen 
his arm to support him, and now 
he pressed the other’s elbow to his 
side as if the contact was his one 
security. 


That night when Leithen 
stumbled into camp he found that 
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even in the comfortless thaw Lew 
had achieved comfort. The camp 
was made in an open place away 
from the dripping trees. The big 
hollow which the men had dug with 
their snowshoes was floored with 
several layers of spruce branches, 
and on a bare patch in the centre a 
great fire was blazing. The small 
tent had been set up for Leithen, 
but since~ there was no fall the 
others were sufficiently dry and 
warm on the fir boughs. 

Movement and change had re- 
vived him, and though his legs and 
back ached he was not too much 
exhausted by the day’s journey. 
Also he found to his surprise that 
his appetite had come back. Lew 
had managed to knock down a 
couple of grouse, and Leithen with 
relish picked the bones of one of 
them. All soon went to sleep 
except Johnny, who was busy 
mending one of his snowshoes by 
the light of the fire. 

Leithen watched him through 
the opening of his tent, a humped, 
gnome-like figure that cast queer 
shadows. He marvelled at his 
energy. All day Johnny had been 
wrestling with refractory dogs. He 
had been the chief worker in pitch- 
ing camp, and now he was doing 
odd jobs while the others slept. 
Not only was his industry ad- 
mirable ; more notable still were 
his skill and resourcefulness. There 
was no job to which he could not 
turn his hand. That morning 
Leithen had admired the knots 
and hitches with which he bound 
the baggage to the sledges—each 
exactly appropriate to its purpose 
and of a wonderful simplicity. A 
few days earlier one of the camp 
kettles was found to be leaking. 
Johnny had shaved a bullet, melted 
the lead, and neatly soldered a 
patch to cover the hole... He 
remembered, too, what Galliard 
had said about the summons to 
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war. Lew and Johnny wer 
supremely suited to the life which 
fate had cast for them. They had 
conquered the North by making an 
honourable deal with it. 

And yet... As Leithen 
brooded in the flicker of the fire. 
light before he fell asleep he came 
to have a different picture. He 
saw the Indians as tenuous growths, 
funguses which had no hold on the 
soil. They existed on sufferance; 
the North had only to tighten its 
grip and they would disappear, 
Lew and Johnny, too. They 
were not mushrooms; for they 
had roots and they had the 
power to yield under strain and 
spring back again, but were they 
any better than grassy filaments 
which swayed in the wind, but 
might any day be pinched out of 
existence ? Johnny was steadfast 
enough, but only because he had 
a formal and sluggish mind; the 
quicker, abler Lew could be un- 
settled by his dreams. They, too, 
lived on sufferance ... And Gal- 
liard ? He had deeper roots, but 
they were not healthy a to 
permit transplanting . Com- 
pared with his companions Leithen 
suddenly saw himself founded 
solidly like an oak. He was 
drawing life from deep sources. 
Death, if it came, was no blind 
trick of fate but a thing accepted, 
and therefore mastered. He fell 
asleep in a new mood of confidence. 


In the night the wind changed, 
and the cold became so severe that 
it stirred the men out of sleep and 
set them building up the fire. 
Leithen awoke to an air which bit 
like a fever, and a world whieh 
seemed to be made of metal and 
glass. 

The cold was more intense than 
anything he had ever i 
Under its stress, trees cracked with 
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a sound like machine-guns. The 
big morning fire made only a 
parrow circle of heat. If for a 
second he turned his face from it 
the air stung his eyelids as if with 
an infinity of harsh particles. To 
draw breath rasped the throat. 
The sky was milk-pale, the sun a 
mere ghostly disk, and it seemed 
to Leithen as if everything— 
gun, trees, mountains—were red- 
rimmed. There was no shadow 
anywhere, no depth or softness. 
The world was hard, glassy, 
metallic ; all of it except the phan- 
tasmal, cotton-wool skies. 

The cold had cowed the dogs, 
and it was an easy task to load the 
sedges. Leithen asked Johnny 
what he thought the temperature 
might be. 

“Sixty below,” was the answer. 
“If there was any sort of wind I 
reckon we couldn’t have broke 
camp. The dogs wouldn’t have 
faced it. We'd have had to bury 
ourselves all day in a hole. Being 
a it is, we ought to make good 
time. Might make Long Tree 
lake by noon tomorrow.” 

Leithen asked if the cold spell 
would last long. 

“ Acouple of days. Maybe three. 
Notmore. A big freeze often comes 
between the thaw and the snows. 
The Indians call it the Bear’s 
Dream. The cold pinches the old 
bear in his den and gives him bad 
dreams.” 

He sniffed the air. 

“We're gettin’ out of the caribou 
country, but it’s like they'll be 
tound today. They’re not so 
tkeery in a freeze. You keep a 
file handy and you'll maybe 
get a shot.” 

Leithen annexed Johnny’s Mann- 
licher and filled the magazine. To 
tis surprise the violent weather, 
mstead of numbing him, had put 
life into his veins. He walked 
tify, but he felt as if he could go 
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on for hours, and his breath came 
with a novel freedom. Galliard, 
who also carried a rifle, remarked 
on his looks as they followed the 
sledges. 

“‘ Something has come over you,” 
he said. “ Your face is pasty with 
the cold, but you’ve gotten a clear 
eye, and you’rg using your legs 
different from yesterday. Feeling 
fine ?” 

“Fair,” said Leithen. 
thankful for small mercies.” 

He was afraid to confess even 
to himself that his body was less 
of a burden than it had been 
for many months. And suddenly 
there woke in him an instinct to 
which he had long been strange, 
the instinct of the chase. Once 
he had been a keen stalker in 
Scottish deer forests, but of late 
he had almost wholly relinquished 
gun and rifle. He had lost the 
desire to kill any warm-blooded 
animal. But that was in the old 
settled lands, where shooting was 
@ sport and not a necessity of life. 
Here in the wilds, where men lived 
by their marksmanship, it was a 
duty and not a game, He had 
heard Lew say that they must get 
all the caribou they could, since it 
was necessary to take a load of 
fresh meat into the Hares’ camp. 
Johnny and the Indians were busy 
at the sledges, and Lew had the 
engrossing job of breaking the trail, 
so such hunting as was possible 
must fall to him and Galliard. 

He felt a boyish keenness which 
amazed and amused him. He was 
almost nervous. He slung his Zeiss 
glasses loose round his neck and 
kept his rifle at the carry. His 
eyes scanned every open space in 
the woods which might hold a 
caribou. 

Galliard 
laughed. 

“You take the right side and 
I'll take the left. It'll be snap 
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shooting. Keep your sights at 
200 yards.” 

Galliard had the first chance. 
He swung round and fired standing 
at what looked to Leithen to be a 
grey rock far up on the hillside. 
The rock sprang forward and dis- 
appeared in the thicket. 

““ Over !”’ said a disgusted voice. 
The caravan had halted, and even 
the dogs seemed to hold their 
breath. 

Leithen’s chance came half an 
hour later. The sledges were toiling 
up @ hill where the snow lay thin 
over @ maze of tree-roots, and the 
pace was consequently slow. His 
eyes looked down a long slope to a 
little lake ; there had been a bush 
fire recently, so the ground was 
open except for one or two skeleton 
trunks and a mat of second-growth 
spruce. Something caught his eye 
in the tangle, something grey 
against the trees, something which 
ended in what he took to be 
withered boughs. He saw that 
they were the antlers. 

He tore off his right-hand mitt 
and dropped on one knee. He 
heard Galliard mutter ‘ 300,” and 
pushed up his sights. The caribou 
had its head down and was rooting 
for moss in the snow. A whistle 
from Galliard halted the sledges. 
The animal raised its head and 
turned slightly round, giving the 
chance of a rather difficult neck 
shot. 

A single bullet did the job. The 
caribou sank on the snow with a 
broken spine, and the Indians left 
the sledges and raced downhill to 
the gralloch. 

“Good man!” said Galliard, 
who had taken Leithen’s glasses 
and was examining the kill. 

** A bull—poorish head, but that 
doesn’t matter— heavy carcase. 
Every inch of 350 yards, and a very 
prettily placed shot.” 

“At home,” said Leithen, “I 
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would have guessed 120. What 
miraculous air !”’ 

He was ashamed of the childish 
delight which he felt. He had 
proved that life was not dead in 
him by bringing off a shot of which 
he would have been proud in hig 
twenties. 

The caribou was cut up and 
loaded on one of the sledges, mad- 
dening the dogs with the smell of 
fresh meat. For the rest of the 
afternoon daylight Leithen moved 
happily in step with Galliard. The 
road was easy, the extreme cold 
was abating, he felt a glow of satis. 
faction which he had not known for 
manyaday. He was primitive man 
again who had killed his dinner, 
Also there was a new vigour in his 
limbs—not merely the absence of 
discomfort and fatigue, but some- 
thing positive—a plus quantity of 
wellbeing. 

When they made camp he was 
given the job of attending to the 
dogs, whose feet were suffering. 
The malamutes, since their toes 
were closer together, were all right, 
but with the huskies the snow had 
balled and frozen hard, and in 
biting their paws to release the 
congested toes they had broken the 
skin and left raw flesh. Johnny 
provided an antiseptic ointment 
which tasted evilly and so would 
not be licked off. The beasts were 
wonderfully tractable, as if they 
knew that the treatment was for 
their good. Leithen had always 
been handy with dogs, and he found 
a great pleasure in looking into 
their furry, wrinkled faces and 
sniffing their familiar smell. Here 
was something which belonged 
most intimately to the North and 
yet had been adapted to the homely 
needs of man. 

That night he dined with relish 
off caribou steaks and turned early 
to bed. But he did not fall asleep 
at once. There was a pleasant 
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ferment in his brain ; since he was 
for the first time envisaging what 
life would be if he were restored 
to it. He allowed his thoughts 
to run forward and plan. 

It was of his friends that he 
thought chiefly, of his friends and of 
one or two places linked with them. 
Their long absence from his memory 
had clarified his view of them, and 
against the large background of 
acquaintances a few stood out, who, 
he realised, were his innermost and 
abiding comrades. None of his 
colleagues at the Bar were among 
them, and none of his fellow 
politicians. With them he had 
worked happily, but they had re- 
mained on the outer rim of his life. 
The real intimates were few, and 
the bond had always been some- 
thing linked with sport and country 
life, Charles Lamancha and John 
Palliser-Yeates had been at school 
and college with him, and they had 
been together on many hillsides 
and by many waters. Archie 
Roylance, much younger, had 
rupted into the group by virtue 
ofan identity of tastes and his own 
compelling charm. Sandy Clan- 
toyden had been the central star, 
radiating heat and light, a wan- 
dering star who for long seasons 
disappeared from the firmament. 
And there was Dick Hannay, half 
Nestor, half Odysseus, deep in 
Oxfordshire mud, but with a sur- 
prising talent for extricating him- 
self and adventuring in the ends of 
the earth. 

As he thought of them he felt a 
glow of affection warm his being. 
He pictured the places to which 
they specially belonged : Lamancha 
om the long slopes of Cheviot ; 
Archie Roylance on the wind- 
blown, thymy moors of the west ; 
Sandy in his border fortress; and 
Dick Hannay by the clear streams 
and gentle pastures of Cotswold. 
He pictured his meeting with them 
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—restored from the grave. They 
had never been told about his ill- 
ness, but they must have guessed. 
Sandy at least, after that last 
dinner in London. They must 
have been talking about him, 
lamenting his absence, making 
futile inquiries ... He would 
suddenly appear among them, a 
little thinner and older perhaps, 
but the same man, and would 
be welcomed back to that great 
companionship. 

How would he spend his days ? 
He had finished with his professions, 
both law and politics. The State 
must now get on without him. He 
would be much at Borrowby— 
thank Heaven he had not sold it ! 
He would go back to his Down 
Street rooms; for though he had 
surrendered the lease he would find 
a way of renewing it. He had done 
with travel; his last years would 
be spent at home among his friends. 
Somebody had once told him that 
a man who recovered from tuber- 
culosis was pretty well exempt 
from other maladies. He might 
live to an old age, a careful, 
moderate old age, filled with mild 
pleasures and innocent interests 
. . - Onthe pillow of such thoughts 
he fell asleep. 


The snow began just as they 


reached Lone Tree Lake. At first 
it came gently, making the air a 
dazzle of flakes, but not obscuring 
the near view. At the lake they 
retrieved the rest of their cached 
supplies, and tramped down its 
frozen surface until they reached 
its outlet, a feeder of the Big Hare, 
now under ten feet of ice and snow. 
Here the snow’s softness made the 
going difficult, for the northern 
snowshoes offered too narrow a 
surface. The air had become almost 
mild, and that night, when a rock 
shelf gave them a comparatively dry 
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bivouac, Leithen deliberately laid 
his blankets well away from the fire. 

Next day they halted to hunt, 
looking for fresh meat to take to the 
Hares’ camp. Johnny and Lew 
found a small stamping ground of 
moose, and since in the snow the 
big animals were at a disadvantage, 
they had no difficulty in getting 
two young bulls. Leithen helped 
to drag in the meat and found 
that the change in the weather 
had not weakened his new vigour. 
His mind was ina happy maze, plan- 
ning aimlessly and making pictures 
which he did not try to complete. 

Lew watched him with satis- 
faction. 

*T’ve got to learn you things,” 
he said. “‘ You haven’t the tricks, 
and you’re wasting your strength, 
but ’—he repeated his old phrase 
—*‘ you’re going to be the huskiest 
of the lot of us. And I seen you 
shoot !” 

They reached the Hares’ camp 
late in the afternoon, when the 
snow had so thickened that it had 
the look of a coarse-textured cloth 
ceaselessly dropped from the skies. 
Huts, tents, the little church were 
for the moment buried under the 
pall. Lew chose a camping site 
about a quarter of a mile distant ; 
for it was important to avoid too 
close a contact at first with the 
stricken settlement. 

Johnny and the Indians went 
off to prospect. Half an hour later 
Johnny returned with startled eyes. 

“I got news,” he stammered. 
“The Father told me—seems there 
was a dog team got down to the 
Fort, and come back. There’s 
fightin’ in Europe—been goin’ on 
for months. Seems it’s them 
darned Germans again. And 
Britain’s in it. Likewise Canada.” 


The taller Indian spoke from 
behind Johnny. 
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““My father is dead,” he said, 
and slipped back into the dusk, 

“Yes,” said Johnny, “ there's 
been a lot of deaths among them 
Hares. Their camp’s like a field 
hospital. Talkin’ of field hospitals, 
what about this war ?” 

* We'll sleep on that,” Leithen 
answered. 

Lew did not open his mouth, nor 
Galliard. Supper was prepared and 
eaten in silence, and each man 
tacit consent went immediately to 
his blankets. Leithen, before turn- 
ing in, looked at the skies. The 
snowfall was thinning and the 
air was sharpening again. There 
was an open patch in the west 
and a faint irradiation of moon- 
shine. Tomorrow would be very 
cold. 

His bodily wellbeing continued. 
The journey down from the moun- 
tains had left its mark; for his face 
was scarred by patches of frost- 
bite, his lips were inflamed, the 
snowshoes had made the calves 
of his legs ache like a bad tooth, 
and under his moccasins his feet 
were blistered. Nevertheless he 
felt that vigour had come back 
to him. It reminded him of 
his mountaineering days, when 
he would return to _ London 
with blistered cheeks and aching 
shoulder muscles and bleared eyes, 
and yet know that he was far 
fitter than the smoothly sunburnt 
creature that emerged from 4 
holiday at home. 

But though his body craved for 
it his mind would not permit of 
sleep. He had been living with 
life, and now suddenly death 
seemed to have closed down o 
the world. The tall Indian’s cry 
rang in his ears like a knell. 

What had become of the bright 
pictures he had been painting ? 

The world was at war again and 
somewhere in Europe men wert 
grappling with death. The horror 
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of campaigning had never been 
much in his mind, for as a soldier 
he had been too busy to brood over 
the macabre. But now a flood of 
dimly remembered terrors seemed 
to flow in upon him—men shot 
in the stomach and writhing in 
No Man’s Land; scarecrows that 
once were human, crucified on 
the barbed wire and bleached by 
wind and sun; the shambles of 
a casualty clearing station after 
a battle. 

His thoughts had been dwelling 
on his reunion with friends. Those 
friends would all be scattered. 
Sandy Clanroyden would be off on 
some wild venture. Archie Roy- 
lance would be flying, game leg 
and all. Hannay, Palliser-Yeates, 
Lamancha, they would all be 
serving somehow and somewhere. 
He would be out of it, of course. 
A guarded flame, a semi-invalid, 
with nothing to do but to 
‘make’-his soul... As he 


fell asleep he was ashamed of 
his childishness. He had promised 
himself a treat which was not 


going to come off, 
whining about it. 

He woke with a faint far-off 
tinkle in his ears. He had been 
dreaming of war and would not 
have been surprised if he had 
heard a bugle-call. He puzzled 
over the sound until he hit on 
the explanation. Father Duplessis 
in his little church was ringing 
the morning Angelus. 

That tinny bell had an explosive 
effect on Leithen’s mind. This 
was a place of death, the whole 
world was full of death—and 
yet here was one man who 
stood stubbornly for life. He 
tang the bell which should have 
started his flock on their day’s 
work. Sunk in weakness and 
despair they would remain torpid, 
but he had sounded the challenge. 

was one man at any rate who 


and he was 
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was the champion of life against 
death. 


It was a silent little band that 
broke camp and set out in the late 
winter dawn. Johnny’s face was 
sullen with some dismal pre- 
occupation, and Lew’s eyes had the 
wildness of the Sick Heart River, 
and Galliard’s seemed to have 
once again the fear which had 
clouded them when he was re- 
covering from his exhaustion. 

To his surprise, Leithen found 
that this did not depress him. 
The bell still tinkled in his ears. 
The world was at war again. 
It might be a twilight of the 
gods, the end of all things. 
The globe might swim in blood. 
Death might resume his ancient 
reign. But, by Heaven! he would 
strike his blow for life, even a 
pitiful flicker of it. 

The valley opened before them. 
Frost had stiffened the snow to 
marble, and they were compelled 
to take off their snowshoes, which 
gave them no foothold. The sky 
was a profound blue, and the amphi- 
theatre of peaks stood out against 
it in a dazzling purity, matched 
below by the unbroken white sheet 
of the lake. The snow was deep, 
for the near woods were so muffled 
as to have lost all clean contours ; 
and when they came to the flat 
where the camp lay the wretched 
huts had no outlines. They might 
have been mounds to mark where 
the dead lay in some hyperborean 
graveyard. Only the little church 
on the higher ground looked like 
the work of men’s hands. From 
the adjoining presbytery rose a thin 
wisp of smoke, but elsewhere there 
was no sign of humanity. 

Lew spoke at last. 

“God! The Hares have gone 
to earth like chipmunks! Or 
maybe they’re all dead.” 
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“Not all,” said one of the 
Indians, ‘‘ but they are dying.” 

They soon had evidence. They 
passed a small grove of spruce and 
poplar, and in nearly every tree 
there was a thing like a big nest, 
something lashed to snowy boughs. 
Lew nodded towards them. 
“ That’s their burying-ground. It’s 
new since we was here before.” 
Leithen thought freakishly of Villon 
and “ King Louis’s orchard close.” 
There were funny little humps, too, 
on the flat, with coverings of birch 
and spruce branches peeping from 
under the snow. 

“'Them’s graves,” said Johnny. 
“The big ones go up in the trees, 
the smaller ones are under them 
humps, and them of no account, 
like babies and old folk, just get 
chucked out in the drifts. There’s 
been a power o’ dyin’ here.” 

Lew turned to Leithen for 
orders. 

** Which comes first,” he asked, 
** Zacharias or the priest ?” 


“* We will go to the presbytery,” 
was the answer. 


There was at first no sign of life 
in the irregular street of huts that 
made the ascent to the presbytery. 
The roofs of some of them were 
sagging with the weight of snow, 
and one or two had collapsed. But 
there were people in them; for, 
now that they were seen at closer 
quarters, wraiths of smoke came 
from the vents, which proved that 
there were fires within, though 
very meagre ones. Once a door 
opened and a woman looked out ; 
she at once drew back with a scared 
look like an animal’s; a whimper 
of a child seemed to come from 
indoors. 

Then suddenly there rose a 
wild clamour from starving dogs 
picketed in the snow. Their own 
dogs answered it, and the valley 
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resounded with the din. After the 
deathly quiet the noise seemed g 
horrid impiety. There was nothing 
in it of friendly barking; it was 
like the howling of a starving wolf 
pack lost and forgotten at the 
world’s end. 

The sound brought Father Du- 
plessis to the presbytery door. He 
was about Leithen’s own age, but 
now he looked ten years older than 
at Fort Bannerman. Always lean, 
he was now emaciated, and his 
pallor had become almost cada- 
verous. He peered and blinked at 
the newcomers, and then his face 
lit up as he came forward with 
outstretched hands. 

“God be praised!” he cried, 
“It is my English comrade-in- 
arms.” 

** Get hold of the chief,”’ Leithen 
told Johnny. “Take the Indians 
with you and make a plan for dis- 
tributing the meat. Then bring 
Zacharias up here.” 

He and Galliard and Lew followed 
the priest into the presbytery. In 
Father Wentzel’s time the place 
had smelt stuffy, like a furniture 
store. Now it reeked of ether and 
earbolic, and in a corner stood a 
trestle table covered with a coarse 
linen cloth. He remembered that 
Father Duplessis was something 
of a doctor. 

He was also most clearly a sol- 
dier, a soldier tired out by a long 
and weary campaign. There was 
nothing about him to tell of the 
priest except the chain which 
showed at his neck and which held 
@ cross tucked under his shirt. He 
wore kamiks and a dickey of cari- 
bou skin and a parka edged with 
wolverine fur, and he needed all 
his clothing, for the presbytery was 
perishing cold. He might have been 
a trapper or a prospector but for 
his carriage, his squared shoulders, 
and erect head, which showed the 
discipline of St Cyr. His silky 
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brown beard was carefully combed 
and trimmed. A fur skull-cap 
covered the head where the hair 
had been cut to the bone. He had 
the long, high-bridged nose of 
Picardy gentlefolk, and a fine 
forehead, round the edges of which 
the hair was greying. His blue 
eyes looked washed out and 
fatigued, but the straight lines of 
the brows gave an impression of 
power in reserve. The osseous 
structure of his face was as sharply 
defined as the features on a newly 
minted ¢oin. 

“Thank Heaven you have 
come,” he said. ‘“‘ This campaign 
is too hard for one man. And 
perhaps Iam not theman... In 


this task I am only a subaltern 
and I need a commanding officer.” 
He looked first at Galliard and 
then at Leithen, and his eyes 
remained on the latter. 
“We are fighting a pestilence,” 
he went on, “ but a pestilence of the 


soul.”’ 

“One moment,” Leithen broke 
in. “What about this war in 
Europe ? ” 

“There is war,” said the priest 
gravely. ‘“‘The news came from 
the Fort when I sent a dog-team 
for supplies. But I know no more 
than that the nations are once 
again at each other’s throats. Ger- 
many with certain allies against 
your country and mine. I do not 
think of it—Europe is very far 
away from my thoughts.” 

“Supplies? What did you 
get ? ” 

“Not much. Some meal and 

flour, of which a balance remains. 
But that is not the diet for the 
poor folk here. Also a little coffee 
for myself. See, I will make you 
& cup.” 
He bustled for a minute or two 
at the stove, and the pleasant 
odour of coffee cut sharply into 
the frowst of the room. 
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“A pestilence of the mind?” 
Leithen asked. “‘ You mean———?”’ 

“In myself—and in you—it 
would be called accidie, a deadly 
sin. But not, I think, with this 
people. They are removed but 
a little way from the beasts that 
perish, and with them it is an 
animal sickness.” 

“They die of it ?” 

“But assuredly. Some have 
T.B., and their sickness of the mind 
speeds up that disease. Some are 
ageing, and it makes them senile, 
so that they perish from old age. 
With some it unhinges the wits 
so that the brain softens. Up to 
now it is principally the men who 
suffer ; for the women still fight on, 
having urgent duties. But soon 
it will mean the children also, and 
the women will follow. Before the 
geese return in spring, I fear, I 
greatly fear, that my poor people 
will be no more in the land.” 

** What are you doing about it ?” 

Father Duplessis shrugged his 
shoulders and spread out his 
hands. 

“ There is little I can do. I per- 
form the offices of the Church, and 
I strive to make them worship with 
me. I preach to them the way of 
salvation. But I cannot lift them 
out of the mire. What is needed 
is men—a man—who will force 
their life again into a discipline, 
so that they will not slip away 
into death. Someone who will 
give them hope.” 

** Have you no helpers ?” 

“There is the chief, Zacharias, 
who has a stout heart. But he is 
old and crippled. One or two 
young men, also, but I fear they 
are going the way of the rest.” 


Leithen had asked questions 
automatically and had scarcely 
listened to the replies ; for in that 


dim, stuffy, frigid presbytery, where 
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the only light came through the 
cracks in the door and a dirty 
window in the roof, he was con- 
scious of something in the nature 
of a revelation. His mind had a 
bitter clarity, and his eyes seemed 
to regard, as from a high place, 
the kingdoms of the world and 
men’s souls. 

His will was rising to the same 
heights. At last, at long last, his 
own course was becoming crystal 
clear. 

Memories of the war in which he 
had fought raced before him like 
@ cinema show, all in order and all 
pointing the same truth. It had 
been waste, futile waste, and death, 
illimitable, futile death. Now the 
same devilment was unloosed again. 
He saw Europe as a carnage pit— 
shattered towns, desecrated homes, 
devastated cornlands, roads blocked 
with the instruments of war—the 
meadows of France and of Germany, 
and of his own kind England. Once 
again the free peoples were grap- 
pling with the slave peoples. The 
former would win, but how many 
free men would die before victory, 
and how many of the unhappy 
slaves ? 

The effluence of death seemed 
to be wafted to his nostrils over 
the many thousand miles of land 
and sea. He smelt the stench of 
incinerators and muddy trenches 
and bloody clothing. The odour 
of the little presbytery was like 
that of a hospital ward. 

But it did not sicken him. 
Rather it braced him, as when a 
shore-dweller who has been long 
inland gets a whiff of the sea. 
It was the spark which fired 
within him an explosive train of 
resolution. 

There was a plain task before 
him, to fight with Death. God for 
His own purpose had unloosed it 
in the world, ravening over places 
which had once been rich in inno- 
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cent life. Here, in the North, life 
had always been on sufferance, its 
pale, slender shoots fighting a hard 
battle against the Elder Ice. But 
it had maintained its brave defiance, 
And now one such pathetic slip 
was on the verge of extinction, 
This handful of Hares had for 
generations been a little enclave of 
life besieged by mortality. Now 
it was perishing, hurrying to share 
in the dissolution which was over- 
taking the world. 

By God’s help that should not 
happen—the God who was the God 
of the living. Through strange 
circuits he had come to that simple 
forthright duty for which he had 
always longed. In that duty he 
must make his soul. 

There was a ring of happiness in 
his voice. “You have me as a 
helper,” he said. ‘“‘ And Mr Gal- 
liard. And Lew and Johnny. Be- 
tween us we will save your Hares 
from themselves.” 

Lew’s face set, as if he had 
heard something which he had long 
feared. 

“You mean we’ve got to feed 
"em ? ” 

Leithen nodded. 
—body and mind.” 

Lew’s eyebrows fell. 

**You coming out in the woods 
with us? I guess that’s the right 


“Feed them 


thing for you.” 

“No, that’s your job, and 
Johnny’s. I stay here.” 

Lew exploded. Even in the 


dimness his eyes were like points 
of blue fire. 

“Hell!” he cried. ‘‘ You can’t 
do it. You jest can’t do it. Iwas 
afeared you'd have that dam’ 
foolish notion. Say, what d’you 
think life here would be like for 
you? You're on the road to be 
cured, but you ain’t cured yet. 
Come out with me and Johnny and 
you'll be living healthy. We won't 
let you do too much. It’s a mighty 
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interesting job hunting moose in 
their ravages and you'll get some 
fine shooting. We’ll feed you the 
kind of food that’s good for you, 
and at night we'll make you as 
snug as @ wintering bear. Tl 
engage by the spring you'll be a 
mighty strong man. That’s good 
sense, ain’t it 2?” 

“Excellent good sense. Only 
it’s not for me. My job is here.” 

“Man, I tell you it’s suicide. 
Fair suicide. I’ve seen plenty cases 
like yours, and I’ve seen ’em get 
well and I’ve seen ’em die. - There’s 
one sure way to die and that’s to 






live in a shack or among shacks 


and breathe stinking air, and be 
rubbing shoulders with sick folks, 
and wearing your soul out trying 
to put some pep into a herring- 
gutted bunch of Indians. You'll be 
sicker than ever before a week is 
out, and a corp in a month, and 
that’ll be darned little use to 
anybody.” 

Lew’s soft rich voice had become 
hoarse with passion. He got up 
from his seat and stood before 
Leithen like a suppliant, nervously 
intertwining his hands. 

“You may be right,” Leithen 
said. ‘‘ But all the same I must 
stay. It doesn’t matter what 
happens to me.” 

“It matters like hell,” said 
Lew, and there was that in his 
voice which made the presbytery a 
solemn place, for it was the cry of 
a deep affection. 

“ This is a war and I obey orders. 
Ive got my orders. In a world 
where Death is king we’re going to 
defy him and save life. The North 
has closed down on us and we're 
going to beat the North. That is 
to your address, Galliard.”’ 

Galliard was staring at him with 
bright comprehending eyes. 

“In this fight we have each got 
his special job. I’m in command, 
and I hand them out. I’ve taken 
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the one for myself that I believe 
I can do best. We’re going to win, 
remember. What does my death 
matter if we defeat Death ?” 

Lew sat down again with his 
head in his hands. He raised it 
like a frightened animal at Leithen’s 
next words. 

“This is my Sick Heart River. 
Galliard’s, too, I think. Maybe 
your’s, Lew. Each of us has 
got to find his river for himself, 
and it may flow where he least 
expects it.” 

Father Duplessis, back in the 
deep shadows, quoted from the 
Vulgate psalm, “ Fluminis impetus 
letificat civitatem Dei.” 

Leithen smiled. ‘“ Do you know 
the English of that, Lew? There 
is a rer, the streams whereof shall 
make glad the city of God. That’s 
what you've always been looking 
for.” 


The place was suddenly bright, 
for the door had opened. A wave 
of icy air swept out the frowst, and 
Leithen found himself looking into 
a radiant world, rimmed with 
peaks of bright snow and canopied 
by a sky so infinitely far away that 
it had no colour except that of 
essential light. 

It was the old chief, conducted 
by Johnny. Zacharias was a very 
mountain of a man, and age 
had made him shapeless, while 
lumbago had bent him nearly 
double. He walked with two 
sticks, and Johnny had to lower 
him delicately to a seat. The 
Hares were not treaty Indians, 
but nevertheless he wore one of 
the soup-plate Victorian silver 
medals, which had come to him 
through a Cree grandmother. His 
heavy face had a kind of placid 
good sense, and age and corpulence 
had not dimmed the vigour of 
his eye. 
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He greeted Leithen ceremonially, 
realising he was the leader of the 
newcomers. He had a few words 
of English, but Johnny did most 
of the interpreting. He sat with 
his hands on his knees, like a 
schoolboy interviewed by a head- 
master, but though his attitude 
suggested nervousness his voice 
was calm. 

** We are a ver’ sick people,” he 
repeated several times. It was his 
chief English phrase. 

What he had to tell was much 
the same story as Johnny had 
brought to the mountain camp. 
But since then, things had slipped 
farther downhill. There had been 
more deaths of children and old 
people, and even of younger men. 
They did not die of actual star- 
vation, but of low diet and low 
spirits. Less than half a dozen 
went hunting, and not many more 
brought in fuel, so there was little 
fresh meat and too little firewood. 
People sat huddled in icy shacks 
in all the clothes they could find, 
and dreamed themselves into decay. 
The heart had gone out of them. 
The women, too, had ceased to 
scold and upbraid, and would soon 
go the way of their menfolk. 

“Then our people will be no 
more,” said Zacharias grimly. 

Leithen asked what help he could 
count on. 

“There is myself,” said the 
chief, “and this good Father. I 
have three sons who will do my 
bidding, and seven grandsons—no, 
five, for two are sick. There may 
be a few others. Say at the most 
@ score.” 

“What would you advise?” 

The old man shook his head. 

“In our father’s day the cure 
would have been a raid by Chipe- 
wyans or Dog-ribs! Then we 
would have been forced to be up 
and doing or perish. A flight of 
arrows is the best cure for brooding. 


Now—lI do not know. Something 
harsh to get the sullenness out of 
their bones. You are a soldier ?” 

“The Father and I served in the 
same war.” 

“Good! Soldiers’ ways are 
needed. But applied with judg. 
ment, for my people are weak and 
they are also children.” 

Leithen spoke to the company, 

** There are a score of us for this 
job, then. Mr Galliard and I stay 
here. Lew and Johnny go hunting, 
and will take with them whom they 
choose. We shall need all the dog- 
teams we can get to bring back 
meat and cordwood. But first 
there are several jobs to be done, 
You’ve got to build a shack for 
Mr Galliard and myself. You've 
got to get a mighty big store of 
logs, for a fire must be kept burning 
day and night.” 

He was addressing Lew, whose 
eyes questioned him. 

“Why ? Because these people 
must be kept in touch with life, and 
life is warmth and colour. A fire 
will remind them that there is 
warmth and colour in the world... 
Tomorrow morning we will have a 
round-up and discover exactly 
what is the size of our job... 
You’ve made camp, Johnny? Mr 
Galliard and I will be there by 
supper-time. Now you and Lew 
go along and get busy. We've a 
lot to do in the next few days.” 

The door opened again and 
disclosed the same landscape of 
primitive forms and colours, its 
dazzle a little dimmed by the 
approach of evening. 

This second glimpse had a strange 
effect on Leithen ; for it seemed to 
be a revelation of a world which 
he had forgotten. His mind 
swooped back on it and for 4 
little was immersed in memories. 
Zacharias was hoisted to his feet 
and escorted down the hill. Father 
Duplessis prepared a simple meal. 
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There was a little talk about ways 
and means after Lew left, Galliard 
questioning Leithen and getting 
answers. Yet all the time the 
visualising part of Leithen’s mind 
was many thousands of miles away 
in space and years back in time. 

The stove had become too hot, 
so the door was allowed to remain 
half open ; for the year had turned, 
and the afternoon sun was gaining 
strength. And his eyes were seeing 
a segment of a bright coloured 
world. The intense pure light 
brought a flood of pictures all 
linked with moments of exultant 
physical vigour. Also with friend- 
ships. He did not probe the cause, 
but these pictures seemed to imply 
companionship. In each, Archie 
Roylance, or Clanroyden, or 
Lamancha was just round the 
corner waiting ... There was a 
July morning, very early, on the 
Nantillons glacier, on his way to 
make a traverse of the Charmoz 
which had once been famous. 
There was a moonlit night on an 
#gean isle when he had been very 
near old mysteries. There were 
Highland dawns and _ twilights— 
one especially, when he sat on a 
half-submerged skerry watching for 
the wild geese—an evening when 
Tir-nan-og was manifestly re- 
created. There were spring days 
and summer days in English 
meadows, Border bent with the 
April curlows piping, London 
afternoons in May with the dear 
femembered smells fresh in his 
nostrils... In each picture he 
felt the blood strong in his 
veins and a young power in his 
muscles. This was the man he 
once had been. 

Once! He came out of his 
absorption to realise that these 
Pictures had not come wholly 
through the Ivory Gate. He was 
no longer a dying man. He had 
been reprieved on the eve of execu- 
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tion, and by walking delicately the 
reprieve might be extended. His 
bodily strength was like a fragile 
glass vessel which one had to carry 
while walking on a rough road; 
with care it might survive, but a 
jolt would shatter it... No, 
that was a false comparison. His 
health was like a small sum of 
money, all that was left of a 
big fortune. It might be kept 
intact by a stern economy, or it 
might be spent gallantly on a 
last venture. 

Galliard and Father Duplessis 
were sitting side by side and talking 
earnestly. He caught a word of 
the priest’s: “‘ Dieu fait bien ce 
quil fait,” and remembered the 
quotation. Was it La Fontaine ? 
He laughed, for it fitted in with his 
own mood. 

He had found the right word 
both for Galliard and himself. 
They were facing the challenge 
of the North, which a man must 
accept and repel or submit to 
servitude. Lew and Johnny and 
their kind did not face that chal- 
lenge ; they avoided it by walking 
humbly ; they conciliated it by 
ingenious subterfuges; its blows 
were avoided and not squarely met, 
and they paid the price, for every 
now and then they fell under its 
terrors. 

He was facing, too, the challenge 
of Death. Elsewhere in the world 
the ancient enemy was victorious. 
If here, against all odds, he could 
save a tiny germ of life from its 
maw he would have met that 
challenge and done God’s work. 

Leithen’s new-found mission gave 
him a happy retrospect over his 
own career. At first, when he left 
England, he had looked back with 
pain at the bright things now 
forbidden. In his first days in the 
North his old world had slipped 
from him wholly, leaving only a 
grey void which he must face 
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with clenched teeth and a grim 
submission. He smiled as he 
remembered those days, with their 
dreary stoicism. He had thought 
of himself like Job, as one whose 
strength lay only in humbleness. 
He had been crushed and awed 
by God. 

A barren creed! He saw that 
now; for its foundation had been 
pride of defiance, keeping a stiff 
neck under the blows of fate. He 
had been abject, but without true 
humility. When had the change 
begun? At Sick Heart River, when 
he had a vision of the beauty which 
might be concealed in the desert ? 
Then, that evening in the snow-pit 
had come the realisation of the 
tenderness behind the iron front 
of Nature, and after that had come 
thankfulness for plain human affec- 
tion. The North had not frozen 
him, but had melted the ice in his 
heart. God was not only all-mighty 
but all-loving. His old happinesses 
seemed to link in with his new mood 
of thankfulness. His stream of 
life which had flowed so pleasantly 
had eternity in its waters. He 
felt himself safe in the hands of a 
power that was both God and 
friend. 

Father Duplessis was speaking 
and Galliard was listening earnestly. 
He seemed to be quoting the New 
Testament—‘‘ Heureux sont les morts 
qui meurent dans le Seigneur.” 

He had been inhuman, Leithen 
told himself, with the dreary 
fortitude of a sick animal. Now 
whatever befell him he was once 
again in love with his fellows. The 
cold infernal North magnified in- 
stead of dwarfing humanity. What 
@ marvel was this clot of vivified 
dust! ... The universe seemed 
to spread itself before him in 
immense distances lit and domi- 
nated by a divine spark which was 
man. An inconsiderable planet, a 
speck in the infinite stellar spaces ; 


most of it salt water; the bulk of 
the land rock and desert and austra] 
and boreal ice; interspersed mud, 
the detritus of #ons, with a thin 
coverlet of grass and trees—that 
vegetable world on which every 
living thing was in the last resort 
@ parasite! Man, precariously 
perched on this rotating scrap. 
heap, yet so much master of it 
that he could mould it to his 
transient uses, and, while struggling 
to live, could entertain thoughts 
and dreams beyond the bounds of 
time and space! Man so weak and 
yet so great, the chief handiwork 
of the Power that had hung the 
stars in the firmament ! 

He was moved to a strange 
exaltation. Behind his new access 
of strength he felt the brittleness 
of his body. His stock of vigour 
was slender indeed, but he could 
spend it bravely in making his 
soul. Most men had their lives 
taken from them. It was his privi- 
lege to give his, to offer it freely and 
joyfully in one last effort of man- 
hood. The North had been his 
friend; for it had enabled him, like 
Jacob, to wrestle with the dark 
angel and extort a blessing. 

The presbytery had warmed up, 
and Galliard had fallen asleep. He 
slept with his mouth shut, breathing 
through his nose, and the sleeping 
face had dignity and power in it. 
It would be no small thing to 
release this man from ancestral 
fear and gird him for his task in 
the world. In making his own soul 
he would also give back Galliard 
his. He would win the world, 
too; for now the great, shining, 
mystic universe about him was 
no longer a foe but a friend, part 
with himself of an eternal plan. 

Father Duplessis’s voice broke 
in on his meditation and seemed 
to give the benediction words. 
He was reading his breviary, 
and broke off now and then to 
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translate a sentence aloud in his 
own tongue: “‘Car celui qui voudra 
sauver sa vie la perdra; et celui 
qui perdra sa vie pour l'amour de 
moi, la retrowvera.”’ 


From a report by Corporal S——, 
R.C.M.P., Fort Bannerman, 
to Inspector N——, R.C.M.P.., 
Fort Macleod. 


“.,. Pursuant to instructions 
received, I left Fort Bannerman on 
the 21st day of April, accompanied 
by Constable F——, and after 
some trouble with my dog-team 
atrived at the Hares’ winter camp 
on Big Hare Lake at 6.30 P.M. on 
the 22nd. The last part of the 
journey was in the dark, but we 
were guided by a great blaze 
coming apparently from the camp, 
which was visible from the outlet of 
the lake. At first I thought the 
place was on fire, but on arrival 
found that this evening bonfire 
had become a regular custom. 

“Rumours of distress among 
the Hares had reached Fort Banner- 
man during the winter. Father 
Wentzel, on his return to the Fort, 
had predicted a bad time, and 
Father Duplessis, who replaced 
him, had sent an urgent message 
asking not only for supplies of 
food, but for someone to go up 
and advise. I duly reported this 
to you, and received your instruc- 
tions to take an early opportunity 
of visiting the camp. This oppor- 
tunity I was unable to find for 
several months, since the Force 
was short-handed, owing to the 
departure of men to the Provost- 
company in France, and, as you 
ame aware, I was compelled to 
make two trips to Great Bear Lake 
in connection with the dispute at 
the Goose Bay Mine. So, as stated 
above, I could not leave Fort 

until the 21st inst. 


“Constable F and I were 
put up by Father Duplessis, and 
I received from him a satisfactory 
account of the condition of the 
Hare tribe. They are now in good 
health, and, what is more impor- 
tant, in good heart; for it seems 
that every now and then they get 
pessimism, like the measles, and die 
of it, since it prevents their looking 
for food. It appeared that they 
had had a very bad bout in the 
winter, of the risk of which 
Father Wentzel had warned us. 
Up to the beginning of February 
they were sitting in their huts 
doing nothing but expecting death, 
and very soon getting what they 
expected. A schedule attached 
to this report gives the number 
of deaths and such details as 
could be ascertained. 

“The Hares were saved by an 
incident which I think is the 
most remarkable I have ever 
heard of in my long experience 
of the Territory. In the early 
fall a party went into the 
Mackenzie Mountains, travelling 
up the Big Hare River to a piece 
of country which has been very 
imperfectly explored. Or rather, 
two parties who ultimately joined 
hands. The party consisted of 
an American gentleman named 
Galliard, a New York business 
man, and an Englishman named 
Leithen. It had with it two 
Hare Indians, and as guides the 
brothers Frizel. The Frizels, Lew 
and Johnny, are men of high 
character and great experience. 
They both served with distinction 
in the Battalion of the 
Canadian Expeditionary Force in 
the last war, and have long been 
favourably known to the Police. 
The younger, until recently, was 
a game warden at the National 
Park at Waskesieu. 

“TI received further information 
about the Englishman, Leithen. 
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It appears that he was Sir Edward 
Leithen, a famous London lawyer 
and a British Member of Parlia- 
ment. He was suffering from 
tuberculosis, and had undertaken 
the expedition with a view to a 
eure. The winter in the high 
mountains, where the weather has 
been mild for a Mackenzie River 
winter, had done him good, and 
he was believed to be on the way 
to recovery. 

“The party, coming out early in 
February, reached the Hares’ camp 
to find it in a deplorable condition. 
Sir E. Leithen at once took charge 
of the situation. He had been a 
distinguished soldier in the last 
war—in the Guards, I believe— 
and he knew how to handle men. 
With Mr Galliard to help him, 
who had had large administrative 
experience in America, and with 
the assistance of Father Duplessis 
and the old chief, Zacharias, they 
set to work at once. 

“ Their first job was to put some 
sense into the Hares. With the 
help of the Frizels. who knew the 
tribe well, a number of conferences 
were held, and there was a lot of 
straight talk. Father Duplessis 
said that it was wonderful how Sir 
E. Leithen managed to strike the 
note which most impressed the 
Indian mind. 

“This, of course, was only the 
beginning. The next step was to 
organise the survivors into gangs, 
and assign to each a special duty. 
Food was the most urgent problem ; 
for the Hares had been for a long 
time on very short commons and 
were badly under-nourished. As 
you are aware, the moose have 
been moving north in recent years. 
The two Frizels, with a selected 
band of Hares, made up a hunting 
party, and, knowing how to find 
the moose stamping grounds, were 
able to send in a steady supply of 
fresh meat. They also organised 
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a regular business of trapping 
hares and partridges, at which the 
Hares are very skilful, but which 
they had been too dispirited to 
attempt. 

“ The tribe had also got short of 
fuel, so wood-cutting parties were 
organised. Sir E. Leithen insisted 
on a big fire being kept going by 
night and day in the centre of the 
camp, in order to hearten the 
people. 

“Transport was a_ serious 
problem. The dogs of the tribe 
had been allowed to become very 
weak from starvation, and many 
had died; for the fishing in the 
summer had been poor and the 
store of dried fish, which they 
use for dog food, was nearly 
exhausted. Sir E. Leithen made 
them start again their winter 
fishing through the ice in the 
lake. Here they had a bit of 
luck; for it turned out very 
productive, and it was possible to 
get the dogs back into condition. 
This was important, since the dog- 
teams were in constant demand, to 
haul in firewood from the wood- 
cutters and fresh meat from the 
hunters. 

“The Frizels did the field work, 
and Sir E. Leithen and Mr Galliard 


‘managed the camp. I am informed 


by Father Duplessis that Leithen 
obtained almost at once an extra- 
ordinary influence over the Hares’ 
mind. ‘Far greater than mine, 
the Father said, ‘though I have 
been living for years among them.’ 
This was partly due to his great 
ability and the confidence he 
inspired, but partly to the fact 
that he had been a very sick man, 
and was still regarded by the 
Hares as a sick man. The Indians 
have a superstitious respect for 
anyone whom they believe to be 
facing death. 

“Sick man or not, in a month 
Sir E. Leithen had worked little 
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short of a miracle. He had restored 
a degenerating tribe to something 
like health. He made them want 
to live instead of being resigned 
to die. 

“And now, sir, I come to the 
event which kills all satisfaction 
in this achievement. It seems that 
the elder Frizel had repeatedly 
warned Sir E. Leithen that the 
work which he was undertaking 
would undo all the good of his 
sojourn in the high mountains, and 
would lead to certain death; but 
that Sir E. Leithen had declared 
that that work was his duty and 
that he must take the risk. Frizel’s 
prophecy proved only too true. 

“T understand that his strength 
slowly declined. The trouble with 
his lungs revived, and, while he 
continued to be the directing mind, 
his power of locomotion gradually 
lessened. Lew Frizel, who came 
in frequently from the bush to 
inquire into his health and im- 
plored him in vain to lessen his 
efforts, told me that by the end 
of March he had reached the con- 
clusion that nothing could save 
him. The shack in which he lived 
was next door to the presbytery, 
and Father Duplessis, who has 
some knowledge of medicine, did 
his best to supply treatment. 
According to his account, the 
malady was such that only a 
careful life could have completed 
the cure begun in the mountains, 
and Sir E. Leithen’s exertions by 
night and day were bound to bring 
it back in a violent form. The 
sick man, the Father told me, 
attended the Easter Mass, and 
after that was too weak to move. 
Myocarditis set in, and he died 
without pain during the night of 
April 19th. 

“As I have already informed 
you, I arrived with Constable 
F— on the evening of the 22nd. 

camp was in mourning, and 
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for a little there seemed a danger 
of the Hares slipping back to their 
former state of melancholy supine- 
ness. From this they were saved 
by the exhortations of Father 
Duplessis, and especially by Lew 
Frizel, who told them they could 
only show their love for Sir E. 
Leithen by continuing the course 
he had mapped out for them. Also, 
the tribe was now in a better mood, 
as spring was very near. 

“Mr Galliard was anxious that 
Sir E. Leithen should be buried at 
a spot in Quebec Province for which 
he had a special liking. On April 
24th we started by dog-team with 
the body, the party being myself, 
Constable F » Mr Galliard, and 
the two Frizels. We had consider- 
able difficulty with the ice in the 
Big Hare River, for the thaw-out 
promised to be early. We reached 
Fort Bannerman on the 25th, and 
were able by radio to engage a 
*plane from Edmonton, Mr Gal- 
liard being willing to pay any price 
for it. 

““T have since heard by radio 
that the destination at Quebec was 
safely reached. The two Frizels 
were dropped at Ottawa, it being 
their intention, at all costs, to join 
the Canadian Forcesin Europe. .. .” 


An extract from the journal of 
Father Jean-Marie Duplessis, 


0.M.I., 
French. 


translated from the 


“In this journal, which I have 
now kept for more than twenty 
years, I shall attempt to set down 
what I remember of my friend. I 
call him my friend; for though 
our intercourse was measured in 
time by a few weeks, it had 
the intimacy of comradeship in 
a difficult undertaking. Let me 
say by way of prologue that 
during our friendship I saw what 
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is not often vouchsafed to mortal 
eyes, the rebirth of a soul. 

** In the fall I talked with L, at 
Fort Bannerman. He was clearly 
@ man in bad health, to whom the 
details of living were a struggle. 
I was impressed by his gentleness 
and his power of self-control, but 
it was a painful impression, for 
I realised that it meant a con- 
tinuous effort. I felt that no 
circumstances could break the iron 
armour of his fortitude. But my 
feeling for him had warmth in it 
as well as respect. We had been 
soldiers in the same campaign, 
and he knew my home in France. 

** When things became bad early 
in the New Year I was in doubt 
whom to turn to. Father Wentzel 
at Fort Bannerman was old and 
feeble ; and I could not expect the 
Police to spare me aman. Besides, 
I wanted something more than 
physical assistance. I wanted a 
man of education who could under- 
stand and cope with the Hares’ 
malaise. So when one of L.’s 
guides reached the camp in early 
February I thought at once of 
him, and ventured to send him a 
message. 

**Tt was a shot at a venture, and 
I was not prepared for his ready 
response. When he arrived with 
Galliard I was surprised by the 
look of both. I had learned from 
Father Wentzel that Galliard was 
@ man sick in the spirit, and I 
knew that L. was sick in body. 
Now both seemed to have suffered 
a transformation. Galliard had a 
look of robust health, though there 
was that in his manner which 
still disquieted me—a lack of 
confidence, an air of unhappy 
anticipation, a sense of leaning 
heavily upon L. As for L., he 
was very thin and somewhat short 
of breath, but from my medical 
experience I judged him to be a 
convalescent. 
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“The first day the party spent 
with me [ had light on the situation, 
L. was all but cured—he might 
live for years with proper care, 
But proper care meant life in the 
open, no heavy duties, and not 
too much exertion. On this, one 
of the hunters, Louis Frizelle, 
insisted passionately. Otherwise, 
he said, and Galliard bore him out, 
that in a little time he would be 
dead. This L. did not deny, but 
was firm in his resolution to take 
up his quarters in the camp and to 
devote all his powers to saving 
what was left of the Hare tribe, 
On this decision plans were made, 
with the successful result explained 
in the Police corporal’s report, 
which I here incorporate .. . 

“At first I thought that L,’s 
conduct was that of a man of 
high humanitarian principles, who 
could not witness suffering without 
an attempt at relief. But presently 
I found that the motives were 
subtler, and if possible nobler, 
and that they involved his friend, 
Galliard. L., not being of the 
Church, made no confessions, and 
he did not readily speak of himself, 
but in the course of our work 
together I was able to gather 
something of his history. 

*“We talked first, I remember, 
about the war in Europe. I was 
deeply apprehensive about the 
fate of my beloved France, which 
once again in my lifetime would be 
bled white by war. L. seemed 
curiously apathetic about Europe. 
He had no doubts about the 
ultimate issue, and he repeated 
more than once that the world 
was witnessing again a contest 
between Death and Life, and that 
Life would triumph. He saw our 
trouble with the Hares as part of 
the same inscrutable purpose of the 
Almighty, and insisted that we 
were on one battle-front with the 
allies beyond the Atlantic. This 
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he said often to M. Frizelle, whom 
itseemed to comfort. 

“T observed that as the days 

ed he showed an increasing 
tenderness towards the Hares. At 
frst I think he regarded their 
succour as @ cold, abstract duty. 
But gradually he began to feel for 
them a protective and brotherly 
kindness. I suppose it was the 
gift of the trained lawyer, but he 
mastered every detail of their 
tribal customs and their confused 
habits of thought with a speed that 
seemed not less than miraculous. 
He: might have lived most of his 
life among them. At first, when 
we sat at the conferences and 
went in and out of the huts, 
his lean pallid face revealed no 
more than the intellectual interest 
which might belong to a scientific 
inquirer. But by degrees a kind 
of affection showed in his eyes. 
He smiled oftener, and his smile 
had an infinite kindliness. From 
the beginning he dominated them, 
and the domination became in 
the end, on their part, almost 
worship. 

“What is the secret, I often 
ask myself, that gives one human 
being an almost mystical power 
over others? In the war I have 
known a corporal have it, when it 
was denied to a general of division. 
[have seen the gift manifest in a 
parish priest and lacking in an 
archbishop. It does not require 
4 position of authority, for it makes 
its own authority. It demands a 
strong pre-eminence in brain and 
character ; for it is based on under- 
standing, but also, I think, on an 
effluence of sincere affection. 

“I was puzzled at first by the 
attitude of Galliard. He was a 
Catholic and had resumed—what 
he had for a time pretermitted— 
the observances of the Church. 

He came regularly to Mass and 
confession. He was ultimately of 
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my own race, though Les Canadiens 
differ widely from Les Frangais 
de France. He should have been 
easy for me to comprehend, but I 
confess that at first I was at a loss. 
He was like a man under the spell 
of a constant fear—not panic or 
terror, but a vague uneasiness. To 
L. he was like a faithful dog. He 
seemed to draw strength from his 
presence as the mistletoe draws 
strength from the oak. 

“What was notable was his 
steady advance in confidence till 
presently his mind was as healthy 
as his body. His eye cleared, his 
mouth no longer twitched when he 
spoke, and he carried his head like 
a soldier. The change was due 
partly to his absorption in his 
work, for to L. he was a right-hand. 
I have rarely seen a man toil so 
devotedly. But it was largely 
due to his growing affection for L. 
When the party arrived from the 
mountains he was obviously under 
L.’s influence, but only in the way 
in which a strong nature masters a 
less strong. But as the days passed, 
I could see that his feeling was 
becoming a warmer thing than 
admiration. The sight of L.’s 
increasing weakness made his face 
often a tragic mask. He fussed 
as much as the elder Frizelle over 
L.’s health. He would come to 
me and implore my interference. 
‘He is winning,’ he would repeat, 
‘but it will be at the cost of his 
life, and the price is too high.’ 

“Bit by bit I began to learn 
about Galliard, partly from L. and 
partly from the man himself. He 
had been brought up in the stiff 
tradition of Les Canadiens, had 
revolted against it, and had locked 
the door on his early life. But it 
was the old story. His ancestry 
had its revenge, a revenge bound 
to be especially harsh, I fancy, in 
the case of one of his breeding. He 
had fled from the glittering world 
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in which he had won success, and 
from a devoted wife, to the home of 
his childhood. And here came a 
tangle of motives. He had in his 
blood the pioneer craving to move 
ever farther into the wilds; his 
family, indeed, had given more 
than one figure to the story of 
Arctic exploration. He conceived 
that he owed a duty to the family 
tradition which he had forsaken, 
and that he had to go into the 
North as an atonement. He also 
seems to have conceived it as part 
of the penance which he owed for 
the neglect of his family religion. 
He is a man, I think, of sentiment 
and imagination rather than of a 
high spirituality. 

“But his penance turned out 
severer than he dreamed. He fell 
into a malaise which, it is my 
belief, was at bottom the same 
as the Hares’ affliction, and which 
seems to be endemic in the North. 
It may be defined as fear of the 
North, or perhaps more accurately 
as fear of life. In the North, man, 
to live, has to fight-every hour 
against hostile forces ; if his spirit 
fails and his effort slackens he 
perishes. But this dread was some- 
thing more than a rational fear 
of a potent enemy. There was 
superstition in it, a horror of 
@ supernatural and desperate 
malevolence. This set the Hares 
mooning in their shacks awaiting 
death, and it held Galliard, a 
man of education and high ability, 
in the same blind, unreasoning 
bondage. His recovered religion 
gave him no defence, for he read 
this fear as part of the price to 
be paid for his treason. 

“Then L. came on the scene. He 
saved Galliard’s life. He appeared 
when Frizelle, in a crazy fit, 
deserted him, and he had come 
from England in the last stage of 
a dire sickness to restore Galliard 
to his old world. In L.’s grim 
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fortitude Galliard found something 
that steadied his nerves. More, 
he learned from L. the only 
remedy for his malaise. He must 
fight the North and not submit 
to it; once fought and beaten, he 
could win from it not a curse but 
a blessing. 

““Therefore he eagerly accepted 
the task of grappling with the 
Hares’ problem. Here was 4 
test case. They were defying 
the North; they were resisting 
a madness akin to his own. If 
they won, the North had no more 
terrors for him—or life either. He 
would have conquered his ancestral 
fear. 

“Then something was added to 
his armour. He had revered L, 
and soon he came to love him. He 
thought more of L.’s bodily well- 
being than of his own nerves. And 
in forgetting his own troubles he 
found they had disappeared. After 
a fortnight in the camp he was 
like the man in the Scriptures out 
of whom the evil spirit was cast— 
wholly sane and at peace, but 
walking delicately.” 


“But L. was my chief concern. 
I have said that in him I witnessed 
the rebirth of a soul, but that is 
not quite the truth. The soul, a 
fine soul, was always there. More, 
though not of the Church, I do 
not hesitate to say that he was of 
the Faith. Alias oves habeo quae 
non sunt ex hoc ovili. But he had 
been frozen by a hard stoicism 
which sprang partly from his 
upbringing and partly from tem: 
perament. He was a strong man 
with an austere command of him- 
self, and when he had to face 
death he divested himself of all 
that could palliate the suffering, 
and stood up to it with a stark 
resolution which was more Roman 
than Christian. What I witnessed 
was the thawing of the ice. 
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“He had always bowed himself 
before the awful majesty of God. 
Now his experience was that of the 
Church in the thirteenth. century, 
when they found in the Blessed 
Virgin a gentle mediatrix between 
mortal and divine. Or perhaps I 
should put it thus—that he dis- 
covered that tenderness and com- 
passion which Our Lord came into 
the world to preach, and, in 
sympathy with others, he lost all 
care for himself. His noble, frosty 
egoism was merged in something 
nobler. He had meant to die in 
the cold cathedral of the North, 
ceasing to live in a world which 
had no care for life. Now he 
welcomed the humblest human 
environment, for he had come to 
love his kind; indeed, to love 


everything that God had made. 
He once said (he told me he was 
quoting an English poet) that he 
‘carried about his heart an awful 
warmth like a load of immortality.’ 


“When I first met him at Fort 
Bannerman he seemed to me 
the typical Englishman, courteous, 
aloof, the type I knew well in the 
war. But now there seemed to be 
a loosening of bonds. He talked 
very little, but he smiled often, 
and he seemed to radiate a gentle, 
compelling courtesy. But there 
was steel under the soft glove. 
He had always the air of command, 
and the Hares obeyed his lightest 
word as I am certain they never 
obeyed any orders before in their 
tribal history. As his strength 
declined he could speak only in 
@ whisper, but his whispers had 
the authority of trumpets. For 
he succeeded in diffusing the 
impression of a man who had put 
all fear behind him and was already 
iN communion with something 
beyond our mortality. 

“He shared his confidences with 
No one. Galliard, who had come 
to regard him with devotion, 
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would never have dared to pierce 
his reserve. I tried, and failed. 
With him I had not the authority 
of the Church, and, though I 
recognised that he was nearing 
death, I could not offer the con- 
solations of religion unless he had 
asked for them. I should have 
felt it an impiety ; for I recognised 
that in his own way he was making 
his soul. As the power of the 
sun waxed he liked to bask in it 
with his eyes shut, as if in prayer 
or a day-dream. He borrowed 
my Latin Bible and read much 
in it, but the book would often 
lie on his knees while he watched 
with abstracted eyes the dazzle 
of light on the snow of the far 
mountains. 

“It is a strange fact to chronicle, 
but I think his last days were his 
happiest. His strength was very 
low, but he had done his work and 
the Hares were out of the pit. 
Galliard tended him like a mother 
or a sister, helped him to dress 
and undress, keeping the hut warm, 
cooking for him and feeding him. 
The hunters, the Frizelles and the 
Hares, came to see him on every 
return journey. Old Zacharias 
would remain for hours near his 
door in case he might be summoned. 
But all respected his privacy, for 
they felt that he had gone into 
retreat before death. I saw him 
oftenest, and the miracle was that, 
as the spring crept back to the 
valley, there seemed to be a 
springtime in his spirit. 

“He came often to Mass—the 
last occasion being the High Mass 
at Easter, which for the Hares 
was also a thanksgiving for 
recovery. The attendance was 
now exemplary. The little church 
with its gaudy colouring—the work 
of old Brother Onésime and much 
admired by Father Wentzel—was 
crowded to the door. The Hares 
have an instinct for ritual, and my 
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acolytes serve the altar well, but 
they have none for music, and I 
had found it impossible to train 
much of a choir. L. would sit in 
a corner following my Latin with 
his lips, and he seemed to draw 
comfort from it. I think the 
reason was that he was now sharing 
something with the Hares, and was 
not a director but one of the 
directed. For he had come to love 
those poor childish folk. Hitherto 
a lonely man, he had found a clan 
and a family. 

** After that Easter Sunday his 
body went fast downhill. I do 
not think he suffered much, except 
from weakness. Hismanner became 
gentler than ever, and his eyes 
used often to have the pleased look 
of a good child. He smiled, too, 
often, as if he saw the humour of 
life. The huskies—never a very 
good-tempered pack, though now 
they were well fed—became his 
friends, and one or two of the 
older beasts would accompany him 
out-of-doors with a ridiculous air 
of being a bodyguard. One cold 
night, I remember, one of them 
suddenly ensconced itself in an 
empty box outside the presbytery 
door. I can still hear L. talking 
to it. ‘I know what you're saying, 
old fellow. “I’m a poor dog and 
my master’s a poor man. I’ve 
never had a box like this to sleep 
in. Please don’t turn me out.”’ 
So there it remained—the first 
time I have seen a husky with 
ambitions to become a house-dog. 

“He watched eagerly for the 
signs of spring. The first was 
the return of the snow-buntings, 
shimmering grey flocks which had 
wintered in the south. These he 
would follow with his eyes as they 
fluttered over the pine woods or 
spread themselves like a _ pied 
shadow on the snow. Then the 
mountain we call Baldface suddenly 
shed most of its winter covering, 
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the noise of avalanches punctuated 
the night, and the upper ribs were 
disclosed, black as ink in the day. 
time, but at evening flaming into 
the most amazing hues of rose and 
purple. I knew that he had been 
an alpinist of note, and in these 
moments I fancy he was recapturing 
some of the activities of his youth, 
But there was no regret in his eyes, 
He was giving thanks for another 
vision of the glory of God. 

“The last time he was able to 
go abroad Galliard and I assisted 
him down to the edge of the lake. 
There was still a broad selvedge of 
ice—what the Canadian French 
call batture—but in the middle the 
ice was cracking, and there were 
lanes of water to reflect the pale- 
blue sky. Also the streams were 
being loosed from their winter 
stricture. One could hear them 
talking under their bonds, and in 
one or two places the force of 
water had cleared the boulders 
and made pools and cascades. ... 
A wonderful thing happened. A 
bull moose, very shaggy and lean, 
came out of the forest and stood 
in an open shallow at a stream’s 
mouth. It drank its fill, and then 
raised its ugly head, shook it, and 
stared into the sunset. | Crystal 
drops fell from its mouth, and the 
setting sun transfigured the beast 
into something magical, a benefi- 
cent dragon out of a fairy tale. I 
shall never forget L.’s delight. It 
was as if he had his last sight of the 
beauty of the earth, and found in 
it a pledge of the beauty of Para- 
dise, though I doubt if there will 
be anything like a bull moose in 
the Heavenly City... . 

“Three days later he died i 
his sleep. There was no burial, for 
Galliard wished the interment to 
be at his old home in Quebec. The 
arrival of the two of the R.C.M.P. 
made it possible to convey the 
body to Fort Bannerman, whence 
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jt would be easy to complete the 
journey by air. 

“Such is my story of the end 
of @ true man-at-arms whose 
memory will always abide with 
me. He was not of the Church, 
but beyond doubt he died in grace. 
In his last hours he found not 
peace only but beatitude. Dona 


eternam quietem, Domine, et lux 
perpetua luceat ei.” 


The chief beauty of the Canadian 
spring is its air of fragility. The 
tints are all delicate; the sky is the 
palest blue, the green is faint and 
tender, with none of the riot of an 
English May. The airy distances 
seem infinite ; for the mind compels 
the eye to build up other lands 
beyond the thin pencilled horizons. 

A man and a woman were sitting 
on the greening turf by the well 
of the Clairefontaine stream. The 
man wore a tweed suit of a city 
cut, but he had the colour and build 
of a countryman. The woman 
had taken off her hat, and a light 
wind was ruffling her hair. Beneath 
them was a flat pad of ground, and 
on it, commanding the sources of 
both the north and south-flowing 
rivulets, was a wooden cross which 
seemed to mark a grave. 

The eyes of both were turned 
northward where the wooded hills, 
rising sometimes to rocky scarps, 
shepherded the streams to the 
Arctic watershed. 

Galliard slowly filled a pipe. His 
face had filled out and his jaw was 
firmer. There were now no little 
lines of indecision about his mouth. 
Also his eyes were quiet and 
content. 

For a little the two did not 
speak. Their eyes followed the 
slender north-flowing stream. It 
dropped almost at once into a 
narrow ravine, but it was possible 
to mark where that ravine joined 
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a wider valley, and where that 
valley clove its way into the dark 
tangle of forested mountains. 

“What happens away up 
there ?” the woman asked. “I 
should like to follow the water.” 

“Tt becomes a river which 
breaks into the lowlands and 
wanders through muskegs and bush 
until it reaches the salt. Hudson’s 
Bay, you know. Dull, shallow 
tides at first, and then the true 
Arctic, ice-bound for most of the 
year. Away beyond are _ the 
Barrens, and rivers of no name, 
and then the Polar Sea, and the 
country where only the white bear 
and the musk-ox live. And at the 
end a great solitude. Some day 
we will go there together.” 

“* You don’t fear it any more ? ” 

“No. It has become part of me, 
as close to me as my skin. I love 
it. It is myself. You see, I have 
made my peace with the North, 
faced up to it, defied it, and so 
won its blessing. Consider, my 
dear. The most vital forces of the 
world are in the North, in the men 
of the North, but only when they 
have annexed it. It kills those 
who run away from it.” 

“T see,” she said after a pause. 
“T know what you mean. I think 
I feel it ... But the Sick Heart 
River! Wasn’t that a queer 
fancy ?” 

Galliard laughed. 

““ Tt was the old habit of human 
nature to turn to magic. Lew 
Frizel wanted a short-cut out of 
his perplexities. So did I, and I 
came under the spell of his madness. 
First I came here. Then I went to 
the Ghost River. Then I heard 
Lew’s story. I was looking for 
magic, you see. We both had sick 
hearts. But it was no good. The 
North will always call your bluff.” 

** And Leithen ? He went there, 
didn’t he ?” 

“Yes, and brought Lew away. 
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Leithen didn’t have a sick heart. 
He was facing the North with 
clear eyes. He would always have 
won out.” 

** But he died!” 

“That was victory—absolute 
victory ... But Leithen had a 
fleuve de réve also. I suppose we 
all have. It was this little stream. 
That’s why we brought his body 
here. It is mine, too—and yours— 
the place we'll always come back 
to when we want comforting.” 

“Which stream?” she asked. 
** There are two.” 

“Both. One is the gate of the 
North and the other’s the gate of 
the world.” 

She faced round and looked down 
the green cup of the Clairefontaine. 
It was a pleasant pastoral scene, 
with none of the wildness of the 
other—the white group of farm 
buildings in the middle distance 
and the patches of ploughland, 
and far beyond a blue shimmer 
which was the St Lawrence. 

The woman laughed happily. 

“That is the way home,” she 
said. 

“Yes, it is the way home—to 
our home, Felicity, which, please 
God, will never again be broken. 
I’ve a lot of atoning to do. The 
rest of my life cannot be long 
enough to make up to you for what 
you have suffered.” 


She stroked his hair. ‘ We’ll 
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forget all that. 
afresh, you know. 
of honeymoon.” 

She stopped and gazed for a 
little at the glen, which suddenly 
overflowed with a burst of sunlight, 

** It is also the way to the wars,” 
she said gravely. 

** Yes, I’m bound for the wars, 
I don’t know where my battle- 
front will be. In Europe, perhaps, 
or maybe in New York or Washing- 
ton. The North hasn’t sent me 
back to malinger.”’ 

** No, of course not. But anyhow 
we’re together—we’ll always be 
together.” 

The two by a common impulse 
turned their eyes to the wooden 
cross on the lawn of turf. Galliard 
rose. 

** We must hurry, my dear. The 
road back is none too good.” 

She seemed unwilling to go. 

“*I feel rather sad; don’t you? 
You're leaving your captain 
behind.” 

Galliard turned to his wife, and 
she saw that in his eyes which 
made her smile. 

**T can’t feel sad,” he said. 
** When I think of Leithen I feel 
triumphant. He fought a good 
fight, but he hasn’t finished his 
course. I remember what Father 
Duplessis said—he knew that he 
would die ; but he knew also that 
he would live.” 
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NAVAL INTERLUDE. 


BY IAN SCOTT. 


LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER JOHN 
(oRFEILD GARTH, Royal Navy, sat 
at the knee-hole table of his sea 
cabin gazing far beyond the con- 
fines of the walls with a steady 
unseeing stare. Unheeded on the 
crowded desk in front of him lay 
the cause of his preoccupation : 
a small printed slip of paper 
bearing the familiar crest of 
Admiralty. 

*., . relieved of his command.” 

To Garth his ambition, his 
career, and his whole world had 
collapsed as a church hit by a 
high-explosive bomb. LEvery- 
thing he had worked and striven 
for had faded like a snowflake in 
ariver. To be broken for such a 
trivial thing as a ‘ prick o’ baccy ’ 
was incredible to Garth, and the 
punishment out of all proportion 
to the technicality of the crime. 

The whole incident ranged slowly 
before him in detail, as he sat so 
quietly at his desk, almost as if 
he watched it on a screen. 

His sloop was locking out of ‘the 
basin at this combined fishing and 
naval port preparatory to taking 
out another convoy, and during a 
lull in the proceedings had secured 
to an incoming fishing trawler. 

The trawler skipper (how well 
Garth remembered his crab-apple 
face fringed with white whiskers) 
had shouted over to him, “ D’ye 
want any fish, mister ? ” 

Now fresh fish were just what 
Garth’s crew did want, as for 
some strange reason fish are rarely 
obtainable in a fishing port. 

A large basket of codling, her- 
mg, whiting, and mackerel had 
been passed over, to be followed 
by the skipper. 


“What do I owe you for that 
lot ?’’ Garth had inquired of him. 

“Could you let me have a stick 
of navy baccy, Captain?” the 
skipper had asked hopefully ; and 
as ship’s baccy has been from 
time immemorial fair barter for 
fish at sea, Garth had agreed 
readily enough. Little could he 
suppose this foolish skipper would 
allow himself to be caught by the 
Customs carrying it through the 
yard in his hand! 

However, that is what actually 
did occur, and the finding of the 
Court of Inquiry on the charge 
of alleged smuggling was proved. 
In view of war-time exigencies 
there had been no. court-martial, 
but nevertheless the result was 
the same: dismissal from his 
command. 

This black mark, as Garth well 
knew, would finish him for further 
commands in small ships, and 
would spoil also any chance of 
future promotion. The blow was 
all the more bitter for he had 
been promised (that long-waited 
prize) the command of a destroyer 
in a month’s time. And this was 
a destroyer’s war ! 

A knock at the door roused him 
from useless self-recrimination, and 
he turned slowly to face his first 
lieutenant. 

** Lieut.-Commander Roth come 
aboard to join, sir,” the latter 
reported quietly, realising that he 
was applying a further blow to his 
well-liked captain. 

“Send him up here, No. 1,” 
Garth said with his friendly smile ; 
** we'll come down to the ward- 
room later to meet all the officers.”’ 

“Hullo, J. C.!” his relief 
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greeted him cheerily. ‘“‘ Hope 
they’re giving you a new 
destroyer.” 

Garth grinned wryly as he 
offered his cigarette-case. ‘“‘ No, 
my lad,” said he, “I’m being 
slung out. Id better tell you the 
whole yarn for ‘information and 
guidance.’ ”’ 

Roth, sobered by his friend’s 
misfortune, sat down to listen, 
smoking in silence. 

“What a scrubber that trawler 
skipper was,” he remarked when 
Garth had finished. ‘“‘ There’d 
hardly be a small-ship captain left 
if they all had your bad joss. 
Where are you appointed to ?” 

** Royal Naval Barracks as from 
today, Sunday, May the 19th,” 
Garth replied bitterly. “ Prob- 
ably finish up the war as Baggage 
Officer in R.N.B. or a black-beetle 
in a battle-waggon. Hell’s Bells!” 

“Don’t you believe it,’ cried 
Roth, more to cheer him up 
than with any great conviction. 
“They’re bound to want you 
sooner or later in a war this 
size.” 


To be stuck on shore in war-time 
is for a small-ship captain almost 
as bad as being cast into prison, 
and to be out of sight and sound 
of the sea is worse. 

Garth, miles inland, found him- 
self trying to train ‘new entries,’ 
and to him it appeared the lowest 
form of human endeavour. How- 
ever, in spite of his prejudice, he 
forced himself to tackle the job 
with bis usual ability and, with the 
adaptability of the naval officer, 
even began to take an interest 
in it. 

Shortly after his arrival, Garth, 
lonely among a crowd of strange 
faces, was sitting in the Mess on 
the club fender of a vast and 
empty grate reading the evening 
paper with increasing disquietude. 


Things were going badly ashore 
certainly, but he realised, with g 
feeling of envy, that the small shj 
were having the time of their lives 
since the invasion of Holland and 
Belgium on the 10th of that very 
month. 

Garth, rather resembling Rodin’s 
‘Thinker,’ looked up suddenly, 
even eagerly, as the swing-doors 
beside him opened noisily. Some 
faint ripple of optimism had reached 
his brain from a far distant dis- 
turbance in troubled waters. 

The Officer of the Day, a sub.- 
lieutenant, approached him breath- 
lessly— 

“Are you _ Lieut.-Commander 
Garth, sir?” he inquired, and 
noting Garth’s nod he went on: 
“Commodore wants to see you 
in his office, sir. At the rush! 
There’s a panic on.” 

Garth told me later that he did 
not even pause to find his cap, but 
raced all the way. 

The Commodore looked up on 
his entry— 

** Like a command, Garth ?” he 
queried, “It’s no ‘Tribal,’ I’m 
afraid, in fact it’s a diesel lighter; 
but the job may be fun.” 

“I'd take any job, sir, willingly,” 
Garth cried, “if only to get to 
sea.” 

“Thought so,” said the Com- 
modore, smiling grimly. “Well, 
you will leave at midnight tonight 
by motor-bus with a draft of new 
entries, some pensioners, and 4 
few R.N.R. sub.-lieutenants. The 
latter will be in command of other 
units of Dutch lighters at P——, 
in Dorset. You'll get stores, pro- 
visions, and sailing orders there. 
Take a suitcase for a few days. 
Muster on the parade at 23.30. 
All right ?” 

The bustle and rush on the dark 
parade ground was a nightmare till 
the strange-looking draft, the ham- 
mocks, the mess-traps, and small- 
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arms were finally sorted out and 
entrained. They got off punctually 
somehow. 

The long run through the blacked- 
out night was one of wild surmise 
and eager anticipation. What was 
the job ? Where were they going ? 

Arrived at last on the low-lying 
shores of this shallow inlet, Garth 
noticed there was a good deal more 
light showing than would have 
pleased the most amiable A.R.P. 
warden. Amidst more noise and 
bustle the party disembarked, but 
in spite of it all Garth was im- 
pressed by the orderliness of the 
organisation. 

“How many full crews have 
you got?” he was asked by a 
perspiring commander. “Six ? 
All right, take that trot of six 
Dutch skoots lying over there. 
Turn out the Dutch crews and 
send them ashore in the same 
boats. We'll look after them. 


You'll get your stores at 6 a.M. and 
your orders later. 


Any ques- 
tions?’ Garth could think of 
many questions, but he merely 
replied, “‘Can do, sir.” 

He detailed six crews under their 
C.0.’s, explaining carefully to the 
bewildered and anxious R.N.R. 
subs. what they had to do, and 
how they had to do it. 

It is no pleasant business driving 
a friendly neutral or allied crew 
out of a ship which is their only 
home, but it says much for the 
mutual goodwill that the job was 
completed by 5 a.m. and the new 
crew settling in. 

Five hours after leaving bar- 
racks ! 

Punctually at 6 a.m. the pro- 
visions arrived, followed by some 
scanty naval stores. Later came a 
cargo of some four hundred cork 
lifebelts per ship, which gave Garth 
something to ponder. 

Already he was thinking of 
such things as charts, navigational 
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instruments, armament, signalling 
apparatus, &c. 

His only engineer was a pen- 
sioner leading stoker who had 
never seen a diesel before, and all 
the others were in like case. 

Once the darn thing was started 
it would be all right, as the controls 
were in the trim little deckhouse. 
Would they start, though ? 

At last the orders came off. 

“* Proceed in company to New- 
haven under the orders of Senior 
Officer in Anvers, where further 
orders will be received. You 
should familiarise staff with main 
and auxiliary engines before sailing 
at 14.00 today, May 23rd.” 

A few hours to take overa strange 
craft with an inexperienced crew ! 
Some of his seamen had put on their 
first uniform only a few weeks ago. 
They could not steer a course or 
even steer at all; there were no 
signalmen, no watchkeepers. This 
was certainly a Harry Tate party 
all right, Garth surmised. 

These hours were, for all con- 
cerned, a thing to be forgotten— 
or perhaps to remember with pride. 
For that queer flotilla did sail at 
14.00 ! 

How they managed to navigate 
these Dutch skoots along an unlit 
coast without local charts, helms- 
men, or adequate engineers must 
be a story in itself. There were, 
of course, many breakdowns, many 
tribulations, and indeed no little 
hardship, but in two days they 
had all reached their objective. 

How I picked them up here and 
escorted them to Dover I have 
recounted before in “‘ Prelude to 
Dunkerque,” and Garth has told 
me since of how, for him, the night 
was one of happy enchantment as 
we drew nearer and nearer to the 
angry blaze and clamour of war. 

They arrived at Dover the 
morning of the great evacuation, 
and were at once sent over, after 
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embarking a few stores, to their 
positions along those miles of 
fateful sands, the beaches near 
Dunkerque. 

Their orders were simple— 

“ Bring off all you can, and 
keep on bringing them.” 

Under a sky blackened by 
bombers and fighting aircraft, 
Garth found comparatively few 
ships lying off the beaches. De- 
stroyers lying far offshore owing 
to the depth, closer in mine- 
sweeping and escort sloops and 
trawlers, all with their boats 
creeping like unwieldy water- 
beetles between them and _ the 
shore. 

Garth looked rather wistfully 
at these scarred destroyers put- 
ting up their fierce barrage, but 
as he passed inshore leaving them 
well astern, all feeling of envy 
left him. Even if he could not 
fight he could get off these damned 
soldiers. 

Ashore vast swarms of khaki 
ants massed among the sand-dunes 
and up against some high build- 
ings, while sinister black plumes 
from bursting bombs rose with 
startling suddenness along the 
beaches. 

Their heavy detonations, the 
rattle and crack of every conceiv- 
able type of A.A. gun, the whine 
and crump of indirect fire, and the 
staccato purr of machine-guns 
from the aircraft overhead, lent to 
the sombre scene a fitting accom- 
paniment. 

Here and there long crocodiles of 
men filed down the broad beaches 
and into the sea, at times scattering 
to avoid the dive-bombers, but 
forming up again when they were 
past. 

The skoots fanned out, each to 
fill a gap along this endless shore. 
Dropping anchor in shallow water, 
they swung in on the wind stern 
first to the sands, and soon eager 
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but unskilled hands propelled their 
small boats ashore. 

Not yet had that vast armada 
of small craft manned by volun. 
teers arrived that were to make 
this great undertaking possible, 
At present not a second could be 
wasted. 

Garth, stamping and fuming 
with impatience, could see no 
movement of troops towards his 
cockle-shells, although even now 
the R.A.F. were winning this 
decisive battle of the air, and 
already these ugly JU 87’s were 
few and far between. Only a 
few stragglers came off in the first 
boat. 

“Where the hell do they think 
they are?” Garth cried angrily; 
““in the b——-y Birkenhead ?” 

In a way he could have paid 
no finer tribute to the discipline 
ashore. 

He decided to return in the 
boat with the idea of organising 
a steady stream of passengers. 

“These blasted ‘ grabbies,’” he 
muttered, “put them near the 
sea or a ship and they want a 
nurse !”’ 

Striding up the beach, with 
which in the next few days they 
were to grow so familiar, he 
approached the nearest group of 
men. 

“Any officer here?” he in- 
quired, “‘ or any N.C.O.’s ?” 

Some corporals stepped forward, 
and in a few minutes Garth had 
several long files organised to keep 
the boats full. 

He found a harder task in per- 
suading some divers to form a pier 
with their lorries running far out 
at low water; for they could not 
believe that their own lorries would 
have to be left behind anyway. 
This pier was to carry many thou- 
sands to safety. 

Most of these troops could, and 
did, wade out to the skoots to 
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gave the traffic in the boats, 
making long human chains in the 
i shallows. Their dis- 
carded greatcoats littered the beach 
like ugly jellyfish, but they brought 
off their rifles carried above their 
heads, and finally swarmed up the 
sides in the hempen ‘spud-nets’ 
placed there for the purpose. 

Ascreaming whine! God! An- 
other dive-bomber ! 

Astreak of foaming water would 
cut across the lines of men, leaving 
still and struggling bodies in its 
wake. Yet these tired troops 
would fire back defiantly at the 
enemy, unbeaten and undismayed. 

It seemed hard, Garth thought, 
that he was unable to give these 
poor lads a decent meal or more 
than a sip of water. However, 
he knew that in a few hours they 
would be on British soil, while 
his own men were on short rations 
with days ahead of them. All 
the time the tides and wind had 
to be watched carefully to avoid 


grounding, the skoots hauling off- 
shore on their cables as the tide 
fell. 


Once full, the skoots made for 
the nearest ‘ferry’ ship, whether 
destroyer, sloop, yacht, or trans- 
port, there transferred their cargo, 
and returned again to the beaches 
for more. 

Garth was not going to forget 
this grim interlude. 

The long nervous days, and the 
orange-splashed nights, when the 
quivering earth and restless sea 
thundered and spouted hideously, 
and everywhere the foul incense 
of war arose on the trembling air. 
Far along the coast Dunkerque 
was a blazing pyre. 

Day after day, night after night, 
without sufficient food or water 
and with little rest, they carried 
% with dwindling crews, while 
the skies showered death, sudden 
and brutal. 
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Garth, grey-faced with fatigue, 
could scarcely believe that these 
tireless, resolute men of his were, 
for the most part, new entries. 
They had certainly proved them- 
selves. 

At last the torn beaches were 
empty, except for the flotsam and 
jetsam of war: bodies, equipment, 
and lorries. While, in the shallows, 
wrecks stood tombstones to valiant 
effort. 

The great evacuation was over. 

By the 3rd of June the remnant 
of the skoot flotilla was well on its 
way home, battle-scarred, weary, 
but elated. But even now they 
were not all to reach harbour. 
Off the Dorset port from which 
they had set forth (it seemed so 
long ago) they began to enter 
harbour in single line. 

Astern of the 8.0. Garth had 
turned to enter, when in his wake 
the third ship detonated a magnetic 
mine and disintegrated in a thun- 
derous explosion. Through his 
glasses Garth searched the black 
frothy scum spreading on the 
calm surface, but no living thing 
appeared, and for him the summer’s 
day grew less bright. 

After forty-eight hours’ leave 
for his share in Operation 
‘Dynamo,’ Garth returned to 
barracks to continue his work at 
the point at which he had laid it 
down. 

With the tang of the sea still 
fresh in his nostrils he found it 
hard to concentrate ; the memory 
of that sandy panorama, and of 
the fierce air and sea fighting, left 
him strangely unsettled. For him 
the weeks passed drearily, till once 
more Fate intervened to affect his 
life. 

On the 3rd of July the Navy 
was called upon to undertake the 
most unpleasant task in its long 
history, the taking over of all 
French warsbips in British ports. 
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At 4 a.M. armed parties boarded 
these vessels and asked all officers 
and men to leave their ships 
at once. The hour, the perfect 
timing, and the tact with which 
it was carried out relieved it of 
much bitterness, and the need was 
imperative. 

At 6 a.M., after the ships had 
been rendered safe from explosives 
and weapons, both officers and 
men were permitted to return to 
gather their personal effects, and 
by nine in the morning they had 
all gone. 

These ships were too useful to 
be kept unemployed, and work 
began at once to adapt them to 
our Own uses. 

As a result of this work, calling 
as it did on extra officers and 
men, Garth found himself in 
command of the French escort 
vessel Alwmeite. 

It was to take many days 
before she was ready for ,sea. 
The original stores had to be 
disembarked, the ships thoroughly 
cleaned and fumigated, and new 
storesembarked. Machinery, arma- 
ment, and construction had to be 
thoroughly learnt and understood 
by all concerned. 

Eventually they were manned, 
and after trials put into service 
with combined crews of British 
and French, or Poles and French. 
The French element at first was 
small, only some 10 per cent, but 
because of them the ensigns of 
both countries flew with equal 
prominence at the gaff. 

The Alwmette, among thousands 
of other small craft, took her place 
in defending our shores against 
imminent invasion. As far as 
she was concerned, this took the 
form of reconnaissance in the 
Channel. 

Even in the Channel every yard 
of coast was covered by patrolling 
craft, while farther out the offen- 
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sive patrols steamed in constant 
search of trouble. 

The long summer nights passed 
slowly away without sign of any 
enemy craft except for an occa. 
sional abortive raid by E-boatg, 
but these would break and run at 
any sign of opposition. 

Every night in harbour was a 
wasted night to Garth, and every 
night at sea he hoped and prayed 
for a chance of close action with 
the enemy. 

And one night it came. 

Any patrol for reconnaissance or 
offence, if it is to be of any value, 
has to be linked in such a way that 
the information can be passed 
rapidly to all concerned to permit 
of a concentration of strength at a 
desired point. 

On this occasion motor torpedo 
boats were working close in to the 
French coast, while farther out were 
two Anglo-French escort vessels 
(one of which was the Alumette) 
in support, and to the west’rd a 
division of destroyers. 

The night was very dark and 
close, and high cloud hid the stars. 
In a fresh breeze from the south- 
west there was a sea of a height to 
be a discomfort to the smaller craft. 
The sea noises were sufficient to 
drown the throttled-down purr of 
the M.T.B.’s engines as they closed 
the coast. 

As they patrolled their beat the 
night passed slowly. From time 
to time Garth would mistake the 
crest of a wave for the creeping bow 
wave of a slow-moving E-boat, 
but each time his tensed muscles 
eased in disappointment. 

Garth stood on his bridge with 
his feet braced against the move- 
ment of the ship, sweeping 42 
imagined horizon with his glasses. 
There was no sign of any other 
ship, or for that matter of any- 
thing at all. 

He glanced casually at his wrist- 
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watch and noted that it required 
only an hour for daylight. 

“No luck,” he sighed; for all 
ships on patrol would be turning 
for home soon to be well clear of 
the enemy coast before daylight. 

Even in the velvet blackness of 
the night he knew sound would 
carry clearly and gun-flashes would 
be seen for many miles. 

A little thin spray came over the 
bridge and he idly licked the salt 
from his lips. ‘“‘ Cocoa!” he said 
suddenly, as if the spray had re- 
called some long forgotten word. 
“Nip down to the galley and get a 
mug of cocoa.” 

The messenger left the bridge 
on his errand and Garth, turning, 
paused rigidly. To his sensitive ear 
came faintly the sound of M.T.B.’s 
engines being driven full out. In 
this time and place there must be 
good reason for it. 

“ Action stations !”’ Garth cried 
jubilantly, pressing thealarm. ‘ At 
last ! ” 

Far off on his port quarter the 
noise grew louder, and then came 
the staccato rattle of machine-guns. 

“Hard-a-port. Full speed!” 
he ordered. His ship quivered and 
pulsed, and she gathered way and 
tolled on the turn as she came 
broadside on‘to the sea. 

Garth shouted down the voice- 
pipe to the wireless room, ‘‘ Pass to 
D. immediate. M.T.B.’s in action 
Smiles 135 from me. My position 
— you’ve got it in the office. 
Bung it in.” 

He became aware now of heavier 
gun-fire, and at last saw the un- 
mistakable flashes of gold and 


“Boche destroyers, No. 1,” he 
said happily; ‘‘ better get aft to 
your station.” 

They were approaching rapidly 
now on opposite courses, his second 
ship following closely on his heels 
% they swept along. Garth won- 
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dered why the M.T.B.’s did not 
attack the enemy destroyers, but 
he quickly hit on the probable 
solution. E-boats must be screening 
the destroyers, and a dog-fight with 
them would require their full 
attention. He must remember 
their presence. 

He reported the situation at once 
to Captain D. with our own 
destroyers, and thought up the 
best way of holding the enemy. He 
determined to cross the enemy’s 
bow with a view to getting between 
them and their base and so delay 
them sufficiently to allow our 
destroyers to come up. 

The firing went on steadily, but 
as yet they were unseen. Nearly 
ahead now ; in a few minutes they 
would be across the enemy’s line. 
To be successful the movement 
must be unseen, otherwise the 
enemy would turn away. 

Across at last ! 

Garth’ got well across the line 
and swung on to the same course 
as the enemy, allowing them to 
catch up, for all were now moving 
in the direction of our destroyers. 

A strange flashing challenge came 
over the water from the leading 
enemy destroyer, now on the star- 
board quarter. 

“ Range 025. Deflection 6 left. 
Open fire on leading destroyer. 

* Shoot !” 

The black curtain of the night 
was rent and torn with flame and 
sound, and the ship recoiled to 
the fire. 

Garth clung to the side of the 
bridge trying to spot the fall of 
shot, but the flying spindrift 
blowing high over the racing bows 
had fogged his glasses. 

With the second salvo the enemy 
(there seemed to be three of them) 
opened an accurate fire on the 
Alumette. The flash of the guns lit 
up each target for the fraction of a 
second. 
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Blast ! One of them was firing 
star-shell ! 

The seas round the two escort 
vessels were lit up by an eerie green 
light which seemed to hover over 
them, making them a clear target 
to the Boche. 

High plumes of pale jade rose 
close to the hull, and from aft 
Garth heard the detonation of a 
shell striking home. 

The range was too close and the 
pace too hot against this vastly 
superior armament. 

Where the hell were our 
destroyers ? Garth groaned, Judas 
Priest! If he had only had 
torpedo tubes he would have 
had these beggars cold ! 

Two more hits amidships smashed 
home, lighting up the whole ship, 
and looking aft Garth saw the 
creeping fingers of flame. 

He was zigzagging now to throw 
out their aim, but with their superior 
speed and guns the game was be- 
coming rapidly one-sided. 
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He also realised that he himself 
had been hit at least twice, and 
his left leg had no feeling. It 
was hard to balance. 

Barroomp! SBarroomp! The 
sound of two heavier salvos reached 
his ears, and Garth grinned happily, 

“Thank God! Our destroyers!” 

He edged his vessel slowly off to 
starboard ; for the fight was rapidly 
drawing away from him, and his 
chief concern now was to get his 
battered division safely to harbour. 

Cease firing! He rang the check 
fire gong. Garth at this minute, 
dizzy and tired, was really happy 
for the first time in months. He 
had had his scrap, and a damned 
good one, too. 

Almost at once the ship shuddered 
to a terrific explosion. Garth had 
a brief impression of flaming 
streamers and an _ unbearable 
noise which rose in a screaming 
crescendo of sound. An E-boat, 
unnoticed in the heat of the 
engagement, had crept in on the 


** She’s afire, sir!’ thesignalman disengaged side and _ torpedoed 


cried excitedly, and Garth noticed them abreast the funnel. The 
for the first time that the leading Alwmetie, cut clean in half, paused 
enemy destroyer was blazing aft. uncertainly for nearly a minute; 
A good healthy blaze too, he then, as if tired beyond further 
thought. Garth had made up his effort, slipped gently beneath the 
mind to ram, but his only chance covering waves to take her last 
now would be the rear destroyer. rest. . 
He did not want his mate to follow Garth came-to slowly, and be- 
him round to certain destruction,” came aware he was in the sea and 
so he would have to pass a signal. very cold. What the devil had 
“Signalman, pass this by lamp happened? He was stiff and sore 
down the disengaged side: ‘Am _ ll over and his head ached dully. 
about to ram. Break off action He seemed to be half on and half 
under cover of it.’ ” off some kind of raft which was 
A shell struck the base of the floating very low in the water. His 
bridge and the air was full of memory was returning slowly and 
flying splinters: the concussion he remembered now that his ship 
was stunning. had sunk. Surely it ought to be 
As Garth picked himself up he daylight by now, for the dawn was 
noticed the signalman was down almost breaking at the end of their 
and the cox’n slumped over his scrap. He strained his aching ey 
wheel, and as he lowered him gently into the blackness, but could see 
to the deck he realised dimly that nothing, and raising his voice he 
only one of his guns was still firing. shouted, hoping to be answered by 
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some of his crew. Only the water 
noises round the raft and the 
distant cry of a gull answered him. 

He could not have been un- 
conscious all day, surely? With 
a sudden horrible suspicion he felt 
what could only be the heat of the 
sun on a naked shoulder. That 
gull’s cry. 
Oh God! He was blind ! 

With trembling fingers he felt 
his eyes, and found they were closed 
andswollen. Perhaps after all they 
were only covered with dried blood, 
for he remembered a head wound. 
Feverishly he dipped his hands in 
the sea and scrubbed his eyelids. 
The pain was intense. He went on 
for a long time, trying to convince 
himself that his blindness was tem- 
porary, but in his heart of hearts 
he knew it was no good. He was 
blind. 

The weary hours passed ; night, 
he was aware, had fallen again, but 
he pondered bitterly that it made 
no difference to him now, except 
that he felt colder, hungrier, and 
thirstier. What was the good of 
goingon? He might as well let go 
and slip off into the waiting sea ; 
itwould probably get him, anyway. 

His last hope, to which he had 
clung so desperately, had gone ; 
for the swelling in his eyelids had 
reeded and with his eyes open 
he still could not see. 

The natural instinct for life and 
his own determined nature finally 
conquered his weakness, and Garth 
for the first time pulled himself 
slowly and laboriously on to the 
raft. It was bitterly cold that 
night and Garth whiled away the 
time taking stock of himself and 
his position. 

The tear in his leg had stopped 
bleeding, probably because it had 
been submerged so long, but his head 
appeared to besticky with blood and 
his fingers traced a long ridge in his 
salp. His clothing, he surmised 
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ruefully, had been blown off, and, 
apart from his trousers, he had only 
the remnants of his shirt. By the 
smell’ and feel he was smothered 
in oil fuel, and he wondered if 
that had blinded him. 

His shoes, shrunk by the sea, 
were pinching his feet, so he took 
them off and threw them into the 
water. 

Garth thought he knew his posi- 
tion within some twenty miles, but 
remembered it was well off the 
beaten track of shipping. Indeed, 
if he were picked up at all, it seemed 
an equal chance that the enemy 
would get him. 

He continued to bathe his eyes 
from time to time in sea-water, 
with a pathetic spark of hope still 
glowing faintly in his mind. This 
spark was to burst into glorious 
fire, for about noon on the second 
day Garth began to see a glimmer 
of light. A warm surge of joy and 
hope coursed through his veins, and 


for a time the hopelessness of his 
position was forgotten entirely. 


God! It was good to be alive, 
tosee again. The terrible loneliness 
of perpetual darkness which he had 
found so hard to bear faded as his 
eyesight grew stronger. Every- 
thing would be all right now. He 
would get through somehow; of 
that he felt certain. 

Hunger and thirst fell from 
him as he lay motionless on the 
raft rocking gently on the still sea, 
and he revelled in the return of 
his eyesight. 

' A circling tern alighted on the 
raft within a foot of his head, the 
first living thing he had seen for 
two days, and he marvelled at the 
beauty of its shape and colouring. 

As his eyes gained strength and 
vision he kept a careful look-out 
for ships and aircraft ; for sooner 
or later, he hoped, some patrolling 
craft must touch this area. 

On the third day Garth saw two 
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steamers, and with anguish watched 
them pass far off, unable as he was 
to attract their attention. He began 
to have grave doubts whether he 
would ever be picked up now; 
the raft was too low in the water, 
impossible to sight from any 
distance. 

Hunger and thirst, besides the 
loss of blood, had left him very 
weak, and he discovered he could 
no longer stand. A fatal feeling 
of lethargy settled on him, and 
it became increasingly difficult to 
force himself to keep awake lest he 
miss some chance of rescue. 

He grew deadly tired, and there 
were lengthening periods when he 
lapsed into unconsciousness or 
dozed, but when awake he was 
clear-headed enough. He knew he 
must be somewhere in the mouth 
of the Channel and realised how 
scanty was the traffic using it 
nowadays. 
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As he grew weaker he knew his 
chance of survival was small, fo; 
he could not last much longer, 

After four and a half days in the 
sea Garth was picked up by a small 
Norwegian steamer, but he did not 
know the moment of rescue; for 
his great stamina had surrendered 
to nature at last and he was 
unconscious. 


I came across the sequel to this 
story quite by accident. I was 
calling on the C.-in-C. about some 
business or other, and was waiting 
in the Secretary’s office. Idly I 
looked at a long typewritten list of 
appointments, and one caught mv 
eye. It read, “ Lieut.-Commander 
J. C. Garth, D.S.C., to Laforey in 
command.” | 

“Good Gosh!” I exclainied. 
“The blighter’s got a brand-new 
destroyer!”» But I think he 
deserves it. 





A HEN AMONG THE EAGLES. 


BY MARY DE BUNSEN. 


“In the next war,’ a friend 
remarked some years ago, “ they 
will be combing the almshouses for 
pilots.” 

With that observation still in 
mind, I put away my flying kit 
and reported for duty at the fire 
station on 3lst August 1939, in 
the comfortable certainty that, 
sooner or later, I should get back 
into the air again. 

As the months passed, certainty 
became tinged with doubt. The 
Civil Air Guard, which had sent 
me vague instructions to stand 
by and not to be in too much 
of a hurry, seemed to have been 
absorbed into some departmental 
maw, for I was, and am, still 
standing by. One day, with a 
dramatic gesture, I ripped the 
wings from the picturesque uniform 
of that organisation and _ pro- 
ceeded to clean out the grates in it, 
getting covered with ashes in the 
process. 

In May I received a summons 
from the only official body which 
employs women as pilots, instruct- 
ing me to report for a test. The 
minimum experfencé required was 
supposed to be 150 hours’ solo, but 
I, with only half that amount, was 
to be given a sporting chance of 
getting in on merit. 

About a dozen of us, dug out of 
munition factories, canteens, and 
equally unromantic employments, 
turned up at Hatfield that day with 
the dewy, sparkling look of souls 
reborn. The other eleven, sensibly 
enough, were wearing slacks and 
light sweaters, I knew better; for 
4 friend had warned me of the 
unwritten law against masculine 
attire, and so I fluttered in wearing 


the next best thing to a crinoline. 
One by one, I saw the others gently 
drawn aside and asked to change 
into skirts if they had brought 
them. 

The crinoline effort was all very 
well, but I had not bothered to 
bring a flying suit ; for it was a hot 
day and I had forgotten all about 
the exigencies of a parachute, 
which I had never worn in peace- 
time. The necessary straps con- 
verted me and my little summer 
frock into the striking resemblance 
of a plucked chicken, with my legs 
as the drumsticks, and I never felt, 
or looked, less like a competent 
aviator. 

I was last but one to be tested, 
and the long wait had not improved 
my morale. None of us had flown 
for the best part of a year, and, 
to make matters worse, I was a 
stranger to the Tiger Moth training 
biplane in which we were to be 
put through our paces. 

The following twenty minutes 
were @ humbling experience. Al- 
though the front cockpit was 
occupied by a very competent and 
senior lady instructor, whom I had 
known by repute for years, I was 
paralysed, as I always have been in 
the presence of any instructor. 

She told me to taxi out, and I 
opened the throttle gingerly and 
applied left rudder. The machine 
promptly turned to the right and 
made straight for a large air-liner 
which was sunning itself on the 
tarmac. There was a certain 
amount of wind, and it was merely 
acting like a weathercock, as some 
machines do. Alone, I should have 
given it a burst of throttle and 
swept it boldly round. But to open 
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the throttle wide with a glistening 
new air-liner a few feet in front 
needs nerve, and so I left the 
instructor to do it for me and felt 
foolish. 

We took off and started to go 
through the elementary manceuvres 
of flying. Clumsily and desperately 
I wrestled with the controls—so 
feather-light when one is handling 
them properly. My climbing turns 
were all wrong, and I undershot the 
field in which I had been told to 
make a forced landing—a rather 
damning error of judgment. 

The air seemed full of other 
machines, which the instructor 
always spotted before I did. I do 
not suppose that if she had not 
been there I should have actually 
crashed, but I landed supremely 
conscious of failure. The instructor, 
who had refrained from any kind 
of comment in the air, got out 
looking tired and disgruntled, and 
walked away. I followed her and 
plucked at her elbow. 

** How was it ?”’ I said, knowing 
the answer. 

“Rusty,” she replied; “ very 
rusty,” and stumped off without 
another word. I went back to my 
fire station. 


Two or three weeks later I 
was rung up and asked to get 
in touch with a firm of aircraft 
dealers. It appeared that they 
wanted a ferry pilot, and some- 
body had recommended me. 

Trying to disguise my enthusi- 
asm, I telephoned to them at once 
and expressed my willingness to 
collect a couple of Tiger Moths 
from Manchester and fly them south 
to an aerodrome which I will call 
Stoney, to be dismantled for export. 
Lagreed politely that my friend G.’s 
recommendation should be suffi- 
cient credentials and that I felt 
competent to take on the job... 
(“‘ Rusty, very rusty!”)... and 


rang off with the whole show 
apparently arranged. 

But one hurdle remained. They 
telephoned again. The insurance 
people wanted to know if I had 
flown solo for at least five hours in 
the last five weeks. I replied acidly 
that as all civilians had been 
debarred from flying ever since 


the outbreak of war, this was 


asking too much; but assured 
them, without going into details 
of the melancholy episode at Hat- 
field, that I had flown a Tiger Moth 
recently. This was literally true 
and appeared to satisfy them, for 
in @ day or two I got my sailing 
orders. 

I went to Stanford’s to try and 
get the 4-mile-to-inch Ordnance 
Survey maps of the north midlands, 
and was told that aviation maps 
were no longer on sale to the public. 
So, just for fun, and knowing that 
it would be quite futile, I went to 
the Air Ministry and was ushered 
into the presence of the O.C. Maps 
(I do not know his official title). 
He listened patiently while I ex- 
plained that I was an unattached 
civilian, suddenly called upon to 
fly what would doubtless prove to 
be a circuitous and complicated 
route, beset with balloons, Heinkels 
and all sorts of unknown hazards, 
and that it would tend to minimise 
the confusion I sheuld cause in the 
process if I could be provided with 
some sort of adequate map. 

He shook his head sadly. Now 
if I were another department of 
the Air Ministry, or an official body, 
it would be quite different; but 
there existed no mechanism what- 
ever by which an aviation map 
could be issued to an unattached 
civilian. I should have to chanee 
the balloons. ; 

Attempted borrowing was 4 
failure, because time was short and 
all my flying friends were in the 
Service and had taken their maps 
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withthem. So Ileft for Manchester 
with nothing but a 10-mile-to-inch 
map for the first half of my trip. 
This seemed hardly detailed enough 
for accurate navigation among 
a confused network of railways 
radiating from little smoky towns 
all exactly alike—for this is what 
the midlands look like to a puzzled 
amateur pilot. 

I travelled up north on the crest 
of a wave of triumph at having 
landed the job right on top of my 
previous failure. I must have been 
an intriguing study for observant 
fellow-passengers; for I caught 
myself breaking out into an occa- 
sional demon chuckle, followed by 
asurge of apprehension which was 
probably written all over my face. 
But by the time the train got in, 
allemotions had given way to cold 
and boredom, and the hunt for 
a night’s lodging at 11 p.m. had 
a soporific effect, so that I slept 
soundly and awoke prepared for 
whatever the day might bring forth. 


It brought low, scurrying clouds 
and a wind which, even in the 
centre af the town, flung itself in 
violent gusts against the window- 


panes. I drove out to the aero- 
drome with little hope of starting ; 
but the people there, who busied 
themselves about me with great 
kindness, seemedg to take my 
departure for granted. 

“It’s quite all right,” they said 
cheerfully ; “‘ but of course you'll 
be bumped to hell!” 

The Met. Office was not much 
more comforting. ‘It’s quite all 
right,” said a sympathetic voice 
over the telephone; “‘ but do be 
careful of the Pennines !”’ 

This was a nasty one. I 
connected the Pennines vaguely 
with geography at school, but as 
geography was poorly taught, their 
location and extent were still 
unknown to me. I soon identified 
them as the long, brown bit on the 
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map, and wondered what exactly 
I was supposed to be careful of : 
would they suddenly get up and 
hit me, or did they conceal the 
sort of mysterious hazard sug- 
gested by media#val cartographers 
with the words ‘“Heere be 
Dragons !” 

The Tiger Moth was standing out 
on the tarmac, painted bright red 
with silver wings, creaking and 
straining a little in the wind and 
looking as tigerish as even a mild 
and biddable aeroplane sometimes 
can. I remembered with disfavour 
the liveliness of small biplanes in 
gusty weather. Inwardly I was 
experiencing all the usual symp- 
toms of stage fright, while out- 
wardly playing the part of the 
Experienced Old Hand—with what 
success I do not know. There was 
at any rate no question of anybody 
giving me ‘dual,’ the usual pre- 
liminary to taking up an aero- 
plane at a club or school where 
one is a stranger. 

My licence had recently been 
renewed on the strength of a cross- 
country flight of three hours and 
five minutes on the 365th day 
before it expired, which fulfilled 
by a hair’s breadth the official 
requirement of three hours’ solo 
flying in the preceding twelve 
months ; and it was almost exactly 
a year since I had last flown solo. 
I thought of the instructors who— 
very rightly—would have tried me 
out on the leading rein in circum- 
stances like these. And I tried hard 
to forget that I had been, in peace- 
time, a humble and very junior 
pupil, and to remember that this 
was war-time, and I (for the 
moment) a professional, answer- 
able only to my employers, and 
with absolute freedom to make 
such decisions as should be required 
of me without consulting anybody. 
I drew myself up and, with a firm 
tread, climbed the steps of the 
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control tower and made my official 
request for permission to start and 
route instructions. 

It is an imposing control tower, 
and the wind wailed and buffeted 
round its angles and excrescences 
as around a lighthouse, while 
inside a kitten danced upon the 
map -tables and chased weather 
reports and was, somehow, a link 
with the firesides and cups of tea 
which I had left at the call of 
adventure. For adventure is purely 
relative, and to me, a novice, 
starved of flying, this was as rich 
an experience as is an air fight or a 
long-distance bombing raid to the 
trained service pilot. 

They said the permission and 
route would be some time coming 
through, and so I went back to the 
aerodrome offices and had a good 
gossip ; the world of civil aviation 
being a small one and like a sort of 
club, so that there is no aerodrome 
where one may not meet a friend, 
or the friend of a friend, or hear 
news of old colleagues. 

I asked them what was the usual 
route for people flying south and 
avoiding great cities and forbidden 
areas, and they said I should prob- 
ably have to make a half-circle 
westwards. So I employed the 
next twenty minutes working out 
a careful course on these lines. I 
had asked for permission to start 
at eleven, and at a quarter to eleven 
the permission came through, with 
instructions to take an easterly and 
very roundabout route by Stoke- 
on-Trent and Market Harborough. 

The citizens of Market Har- 
borough must not blame me, a 
southerner, for my total ignorance 
of its whereabouts. Even the air- 
port manager took some minutes 
to locate it on the map, and in the 
air I never found it at all; for it is 
an unassuming little town anyway, 
and I was by that time well and 
truly lost, as I shall soon relate. 


By the time we had found Market 
Harborough on the map, and drawn 
some thick pencil lines, and 
measured three different compass 
bearings (a precaution of doubtful 
value, for the compass in this 
machine had not been swung), I 
was aware of a polite, but gently 
urging, crowd of witnesses. 

No amateur pilot ever bothers to 
hurry his departure unnecessarily, 
and I had been taking it easy 
in the carefree manner of peace- 
time. Suddenly it was borne in 
upon me that I was being tactfully 
hustled—only not so fast as to 
induce panic—as one might gently 
urge a sheep along the road to 
market. Apparently the whole 
organisation of the Fighter Com- 
mand would totter if I did not 
leave exactly on the authorised 
starting time, and their wrath 
would be visited upon the aero- 
drome management. 

Drift calculations, estimated 
time of arrival, and all the routine 
paraphernalia had to be jettisoned 
in the race to get away. I 
scrambled into my flying clothes, 
got into the machine, which was 
already ticking over, and was in 
the air before I had time to reflect 
upon the state of singular un- 
preparedness in which I had been 
launched upon this undertaking. 

The Tiger Moth left the ground 
somewhat prematurely on a strong 
gust of wind ; but, finding itself in 
the air, was good enough to remain 
there while I held the nose level to 
get up a bit of speed. I watched 
the air-speed indicator and climbed 
at a safe 75 miles an hour through 
a very bumpy layer of air.. They 
told me afterwards that I appeared 
to be chucked about a good deal 
in the first few hundred feet. At 
about a thousand feet, things 
quietened down a bit and I looked 
round to get my bearings. The 
weather was squally, with a chance 
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of thunder and excellent visibility, 
except in local rainstorms, when 
it was liable to shut down to under 
a mile. 

Manchester, true to tradition, 
was enveloped in a yellow, smoky 
haze, filled with monstrous floating 
shapes: the barrage balloons I had 
regarded hitherto with such affec- 
tion and which now took on an 
unfamiliar and menacing aspect. 
Heavy clouds hung over us and a 
rainstorm hid the southern horizon. 
Beneath me lay the cemeteries 
which are a permanent reminder 
of the transitoriness of life to all 
who enter or leave this aerodrome 
on wings. 

I crossed a canal and arrived 
over Altrincham, from which 
radiated the usual network of 
railways. It was essential, in 
order to check up on my doubtful 
compass, to discover which was 
which; but on my 10-mile map 
they were small and difficult to 
identify. I started circling, and 
focused all my attention on the 
map; but every time I fixed my 
eyes upon it, the aeroplane tried 
to stand upon its head, and had to 
be retrieved from some unconven- 
tional attitude. ; 

I set out eventually along a 
railway which, though uncertain, 
appeared to agree with my compass 
course. I verified it finally by 
referring to a fairly large - scale 
motor map, which was not very 
helpful about railways, but clearly 
marked two small but unmistakable 
reservoirs. 

This enabled me to sit back, 
breathe, and take stock of my sur- 

ings. As I scanned the 
countryside and weighed up the 
probable movements of the storm 
which appeared to be lying in wait 
for me on the horizon, something 
shot past me on the left. It was a 
Fairey Battle, and as I murmured, 
“That’s Shell, that was!” another 
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overtook me on the right and dis- 
appeared ahead with startling 
rapidity. This drew attention to 
the possibility of meeting hostile 
aircraft, not to mention friendly 
ones, and I started a neck-twisting 
visual exploration of the sur- 
rounding space, which I repeated 
at frequent intervals all the way 
to Stoney. 

Nobody had had any reliable 
advice to offer on the procedure to 
be adopted by a very slow, unarmed 
aeroplane in a chance encounter 
with the enemy. Thinking it out 
for myself, I arrived at no sane 
conclusion; though a ribald one 
was suggested by the sublimely 
ridiculous moment in Wagner’s 
‘ Siegfried ’ when the hero, having 
walked through the encircling 
flames, discovers Briinnhilde, in 
shining armour, dormant on a 
mossy bank. He removes the 
shield that covers her, revealing 
@ massive operatic bosom, where- 
upon he exclaims, with every 
appearance of surprise, ‘‘ That is 
no man!” If, I thought, I were 
to conceal beneath my flying 
helmet a long, nordic, blonde wig, 


_ and let loose its tresses just before 


abandoning the aeroplane, my 
intending captor would exclaim 
“Das ist kein Mann!” and 
chivalrously sheer off. Or would 
he? At any rate I had not yet 
thought of any more practical 
solution. 

Without any further difficulty, 
I arrived, in about half an hour, 
at Stoke-on-Trent, which was 
shrouded in the usual industrial 
haze blended with the outskirts of 
a heavy shower. Here it was 
necessary to get on toa new bearing, 
and, once again, to find a railway 
line or other identifiable landmark 
on which I could check for drift. 
Somebody must have taken the 
aerodrome away and hidden it, 
because next time I passed that 
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way, on the second ferry trip, it 
was right there, staring me in the 
face. Anyway, this time I started 
off with insufficient evidence along 
the wrong railway line, and when I 
had discovered this, made my first 
mistake. I should have retraced 
my steps to Stoke and tried again. 
But time seemed all-important, and 
I was perhaps too conscious of the 
existence of the Observer Corps, 
for whom I was doubtless providing 
asort of field-day. If I turned back 
it might upset everybody’s cal- 
culations. It felt better to appear 
to be going somewhere definite. So 
I went on. 

The country beneath no longer 
made sense, so J gave up my eye- 
aching scrutiny of the map and 
decided that, as it was better to rely 
on something than nothing, I would 
trust the compass, though I had 
been unable, on this new bearing, 
to check it either for drift or devia- 
tion. The wind was now behind 
me and we were getting cumula- 
tively lost at an estimated ground 
speed of 130 miles an hour, though 
clearly still skirting the foothills 
of the redoubtable Pennines. Cloud 
forced me to within 1000 feet of 
them at times, but not near enough 
for anxiety. Little towns sailed by, 
unidentified. Eventually, by a 
kind of very dead reckoning, I 
calculated that we should be over 
Market Harborough. Of course, 
we were nothing of the sort, but 
I got on to my next compass 
bearing just as if we had been, and 
continued uneasily. A larger town 
was unplaced on my map—it 
might have been one of a dozen— 
and then I saw a reservoir of 
unusual shape—the sort of land- 
mark that would be conspicuous 
on @ 4-mile map. I found it at 
once when I consulted one later:in 
the office ; but on the 10-mile map 
reservoirs are not marked. I was 
still lost. . 


[April 


All at once a gigantic mare’s negt 
of an aerial obstruction reared 
its ugly head on the horizon. | 
remembered a once-famous Notiee 
to Airmen which drew attention to 
the presence, in the neighbourhood 
of Rugby, of a group of X wireless 


masts X feet high, and after ep. 


larging on their size and number, 
concluded naively with the words, 
“These constitute a danger to 
aircraft.” 

“Tf that,”’ I reflected, ‘‘ does not 
constitute a danger to aircraft, I 
will eat my hat. This must be 
Rugby.” It was. I was found 
What is more, after being lost for 
the best part of an hour, I was 
within about three miles of my 
intended course. 

It was at this juncture that I was 
aware of a curious sensation in 
my throat; a sort of intermittent 
vibration accompanied by a buzzing 
in the ears. Suddenly I discovered 
the cause of it. I was singing 
Christmas carols. 

Books could be written on the 
subject of singing in aeroplanes. It 
is, of course, quite inaudible, even 
to the singer, so the explanation 
must lie deeper than the mere 
enjoyment of listening to one’s own 
voice. Maybe the pilot sings, like 
the canary, at the stimulus of 
noise. Certainly it is not (as in the 
present case) invariably an ex- 
pression of relief and exultation; 
for I once caught ‘myself delivering 
the opening recitative in the &t 
Matthew Passion at the most 
anxious moment of a difficult 
approach to land in an unfamiliar 
aeroplane. Any psychologist who 
can explain this will have my un- 
divided attention. 

The present case was simpler: 
I was singing Christmas carols 
because I was happy; I had been 
lost and was found, and God was 


in his heaven and all was right with 


the world. 
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I soon got on to the country 
covered by my large-scale map, and 
after that it was plain sailing. I 
had seen a few aeroplanes, too 
far away to identify, and once a 
Blenheim flashed underneath me 
much too close, clearly demonstrat- 
ing the effectiveness of camouflage. 
altered course and flew round a 
couple of opaque rainstorms. The 
clouds broke up gradually and 
gun flooded a suddenly friendly 
_ and welcoming countryside. Cloud 
shadows lent life and movement to 
the rolling grasslands. Below, 
grasshoppers were chirping and 
larks singing, and I, had I his voice 
and opportunities, could have out- 
sung the lark. The violent bumps 
of the early part of the flight had 
given place to a gentle rocking 
lullaby. These moments, when 
engine noise and vibration are 
drowned in a vast inward peace, 
are the joy and solace of the 
pilot. 

My watch showed two hours in 
the air, and there before me lay my 
destination, and my troubles were 
seemingly over. It remained only 
to get down—a simple matter. 

The one element in the flight 
which had so far given no cause for 
anxiety or complaint was the aero- 
plane. She had been a perfect 
lady, had humoured my harshness, 
and responded willingly to my 
lightest touch. Losing height 
gradually at half-throttle, I opened 
up again at 1000 feet for a pre- 
imi circuit. I had been ex- 
pressly told that failure to circle for 
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identification might mean that I 
should be shot at. But perhaps . 
she smelt her stable and was in a 
hurry to get down; for the engine 
only picked up on two cylinders 
and the whole contraption felt like 
shaking itself to bits. I made an 
attempt to stagger round, just to 
fulfil the regulations, but the aero- 
plane had decided otherwise, and 
so I put her down very hurriedly 
in the middle of the aerodrome, 
making one of those accidentally 
perfect landings which would be so 
impressive if one could succeed in 
bringing them off every time. 

I taxied in, and was received at 
the point of the bayonet by a 
detachment of grinning soldiery, 
who allowed me to alight on pro- 
duction of my identity card, which 
was in my handbag in the luggage 
locker. Happy and rather dazed, 


I went off and drafted a tele- 
gram to my employers: “‘G-AFZD 
delivered Stoney this morning, re- 


turning Manchester for G-AFYA.”’ 
One day I should write the saga 
that lay behind that bald statement. 
For the present let them take it for 
granted, as I hoped they would. 
Honour was satisfied and I should 
have something to tell my grand- 
children. . 

“What did you do in the war, 
Granny ?” 

“‘ Why, dears”’ (casually), “I was 
a pilot.” 

* Ob telies ... 1” 

Dreaming new dreams, and with 
an older one fulfilled, I took the 
train back to Manchester. 
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BURMESE OBERLAND. 


BY F. KINGDON WARD. 


At dawn, even in the height of 
the rainy season, the sharp peaks 
of the ‘Burmese Oberland,’ seen 
from my camp at 12,000 feet, were 
often crystal clear. Looking down 
the valley, however, one noticed a 
thick white wall of mist creeping 
slowly and remorselessly upwards 
like a flowing tide. In an hour 
it reaches us; the landscape dis- 
solves. Throughout the day the 
rain falls with steadily increasing 
vehemence, till by noon it forms 
a fluttering curtain. The sky is 
filled, not with clouds of elegant 
shape and magic hue, but with mist 
out of which are born, like pearls, 
rain-drops growing smaller and 
finer as one ascends to the passes, 
till at last they no longer fall, but 
remain floating in the air. A few 
more hundred feet and there is 
again blue sky overhead—we are 
above the clouds. In the swift- 
dying twilight we watch this cloud 
sea ebbing heavily back into the 
main valleys, 6000 feet below; then 
finally the stars glitter overhead 
with a gem-like brilliance and a 
voice out of the dark forest seems 
to whisper— 

“A fine night, citizen, and all’s 
well.” 

So the heaving motion of the 
cloud-layer continues throughout 
the summer, up and down, up and 
down in a sort of runic rhyme ; 
and when one considers the con- 
figuration of the Burmese Alps, the 
subtropical valleys rising to eternal 
snow and ice in a distance of less 
than ten miles, such movement 
is just what we should expect. 
Low latitude and high altitude 
are responsible; and the Burmese 
Alps lie south of the 30th parallel. 


On a certain September evening 
I stood outside my tent in the 
Seinghku valley, looking down ona 
milk-white river of mist winding 
static between the long indigo spurs 
of the cross ranges. It had rained 
pitilessly all day in the high Alps, 
but at last the well-packed cloud 
was bedding down for the night, 
and the thin rain-washed air had 
the refreshing quality of spring 
water. The valley was in deep 
shadow; but the tops of the 


mountains reflected the last rays’ 


of the setting sun, and glowed as 
with internal fires. 

That afternoon the courier had 
arrived from the last outpost in 
Burma, sixteen days’ journey over 
the tortuous mountains, with ever 
welcome letters. Letters from 
England even in those days of peace, 
imperfect peace, took eighteen 
days to Rangoon, and five weeks 
from there to my camp, 1200 miles 
up the Irrawaddy. Eagerly I tore 
open an official-looking O.H.MS. 
envelope, crested, sealed, and 
signed, to find a letter from the 
Chief Secretary to the Government 
of Burma, couched in that curious 
official jargon which ‘ your obedient’ 
Civil Servants write to the general 
public, perhaps with an eye to 
evading responsibility should any- 
thing unpleasant happen. (Not 
that I would have it otherwise, 
since, if they cauld not be sure of 
‘passing the buck,’ they would 
certainly play for safety by with- 
holding the privilege.) Stripped of 
the make-up which smeared it like 
lipstick, the note said that Mr 
Kingdon Ward] might proceed to 
Assam via the Seinghku valley; he 
must remember that the country 
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through which he would pass was 
completely sterile and that he must 
be self-contained for fourteen days. 
No help from the Government in 
the matter of food or transport 
would be forthcoming. In short, 
yes, go as you please, and at your 
own risk, God help you ! 

I was jubilant at the satisfactory 
reply to my request. Already I 
had been seven months in this 
moist, beautiful hell, and now I 
thrilled at the prospect of a new 
adventure. Instead of retracing my 
steps 400 miles through the Burmese 
Alps to railhead at Myitkyina, I 
would push ahead over new ground 
hardly more than 250 miles to 
railhead in Assam. Not that dis- 
‘tance meant anything. I felt that 
250 miles through such invincible 
country might take nearly as long 
as 400 miles by the milder Irra- 
waddy route. After all, the latter 
was @ mule path most of the way ; 
the Assam route was not even a 
cow path. It was the word ‘un- 
explored’ which dazzled me— 
unexplored by the botanist at least. 
The new scenery, the fresh tribes, 
above all the opportunity to dis- 
cover new plants, lured me as 
nothing else Gould ever do, and 
fired my ambition. 

The Seinghku valley, though you 
will not find it marked on any map 
smaller than the quarter-inch, flows 
into the Nam Tamai, the largest 
tributary of the Nmai Hka or 
eastern branch of the Irrawaddy. 
lt was not difficult to follow the 
Nam Tamai southwards, to cross 
the ranges to the western Irra- 
waddy, and to turn south again. 
_ But between my camp and the 

river system rose a mighty 
barrier with peaks over 19,000 feet 
high, crossed by one pass. It was 
hot @ very high pass, something 
over 14,000 feet, and in summer 
presented no problem. But by 
October the first snow was falling, 
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sometimes much, sometimes little, 
and at the coming of the snow the 
Diphuk La takes on a very different 
complexion. It stands at the 
extreme head of the Seinghku 
valley, and for five months is 
blocked by snow. It was a few 
hours’ climb from my camp, and 
several times during the long 
drenching summer [ had visited it. 
Nothing could be easier than to 
cross it—now. But in a month or 
six weeks’ time? So why not start 
now ? Unfortunately it was not so 
simple as all that. I must first 
return to the village and spend 
a fortnight there, gathering seeds 
and packing, before I could sever 
my connection with the Seinghku 
valley. My venture there was the 


first attempt ever made to discover 
what sort of flora covered the 
enormous Irrawaddy-Brahmaputra 
divide ; although, obviously, a lone 
white man with two untrained 
native servants could not expect to 


cover much ground, or uncover 
many secrets. Nevertheless I had 
at least revealed this misty moun- 
tain land as a paradise of first-class 
horticultural plants from orchids to 
alpines. Now that many of them 
have attained maturity in English 
and American gardens, I can reveal 
that such vivid rock plants as 
Rhododendron ‘ Purple Emperor’ 
(R. imperator) and R. calciphila, not 
to forget the sea-blue trumpet 
gentian G. gilvostriata ; such fas- 
cinating shrubs as the ‘Silver 
Barberry ’ with leaves like electro- 
plated holly, and the yellow flowers ° 
and blue fruits of a common 
barberry, and the grass - leafed 
spindlewood ; such breath-taking 
border plants as Meconopsis betonici- 
folia pratensis—note the meadow 
variety, a finer breed than the 
original Blue Poppy of Tibet—and 
M. violacea ; and such an outlying 
and outstanding slipper orchid 
as Paphiopedilum Wardii, whose 
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closest relative has settled in 
the Philippine Islands, 3000 miles 
away—all these and many other 
plants for the connoisseur were 
the first-fruits of this journey. 
However, it is not of the flowers 
that I shall tell, but of the journey 
home. 

On the following evening old 
Lobsang Lama, the village head- 
man, arrived to see me. Lobsang 
had forgotten how old he was, 
though he remembered he had been 
born in the iron-horse year; had 
you reminded him that this current 
year was the wood-mouse year, he 
might have calculated laboriously 
on his fingers and toes, back to the 
most reasonable twelve-year cycle, 
and have arrived at something like 
sixty-and-three years as his correct 
age. His nut-brown skin was 
finely laced with strie, as though 
glaciers of trouble had ploughed 
over it, and his hawk-like nose and 
sharp almond eyes gave an expres- 
sion of boldness to his pleasant face. 
But for all his years and all his 
trouble, Lobsang could still cover 
the distance from his village to my 
camp in a day. It took me two. 

“Ha! Lobsang! What news 
from the village ?”’ I asked, hailing 
him. 
“The corn is ripe. Three of our 
cattle have died—one of a bear’s 
assault. The bridge has been swept 
away, so high did the river rise.” 

Truly sensational headlines for 
the last village in Burma ! 

“When will the rains cease, 
Lobsang ?”’ 

The old man looked at the 
mountains and at the mist draining 
back into the deep valley below 
before he replied— 

“To-morrow will be the 15th of 
the seventh month ” (full moon of 
September). ‘Perhaps in the 
eighth month, when the moon is 
like a thread ; perhaps not till the 
ninth month, when the snow comes. 


I have brought you butter ang 
some eggs. Look!” 

“Good. Please send coolies ag 
soon as you get back. I wish to 
return to the village.” 

At daylight next morning 
Lobsang was away; but another 
five days passed before the coolies 
put in an appearance. Then we 
went down from the heights, where 
the first breath of autumn had 
coloured the leaves of the alpine 
shrubs, to the warm valley where 
the slanting terraces shone pale 
gold with ripe maize. As the 
timber bridge was no more, | 
camped opposite the cluster of log 
huts which was the Tibetan settle. 
ment, and in a couple of days men 
had thrown a stout trunk across 
the gap where the bridge had been, 
and reopened communications. 

So followed days of concentrated 
activity, climbing from my camp 
at 6000 feet altitude in the warm 
temperate rain forest, up to 8000 
or 9000 feet, into the zone of many 
beautiful trees such as oaks, hollies, 
and magnolias, to say nothing 
of rhododendrons. The © rains 
slackened, then ceased. The clouds 
rolled back, revealing a glimpse of 
the higher peaks ; the sun shone 
merrily on forest and lawn; the 
leaping torrent shrank daily. The 
end of the rainy season was in sight. 

We were now ready to start for 
Assam. Allowing ourselves three 
days to reach the pass, we would 
cross it on the last day of October. 
In about three weeks I calculated 
we would be on the plains of India. 

It was a trifle disconcerting to 
find that none of the Tibetans were 
to accompany us. They had their 
own chores; it appeared that the 
only able-bodied men had already 
departed for Tibet, to buy the 
year’s supply of salt. Lobsang had 
sent his scouts down to the villages 
of the Nam Tamai to collect Nung 
coolies and a few Lisus, timid tribes 
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to whom their Tibetan masters’ 
lightest word was law. Indeed, 
the former are little better than 
slaves. I was uneasy because the 
Nungs are so poor they have no 
clothes, whereas the Tibetans are 
well clad to face the severe winter ; 
however, it could not be helped, 
though I felt sorry for the wretched 
Nungs. 

I needed twenty-five coolies, be- 
cause we had to carry rice for the 
whole party for nine days; it 
would take us all that to reach the 
first village in the Lohit valley. 
The evening before we were due to 
start we still wanted five coolies. 
Lobsang, with tears in his eyes at 
my rage, assured me that they 
would arrive the next day. They 
did; but not before the headman 
himself had gone down the valley 
tofetch them. He returned driving 
them before him like lost sheep, 
and we made a late start. 

That last night in the village the 
moon had a halo round it, which 
boded ill. By dawn the sky was 
overcast and the high peaks hidden. 
Better had we started a week 
ago; better even if we delayed 
fora week. To start just when a 
storm was working itself up seemed 
foolish, but I was impatient... 

That day we climbed the steep 
cattle path to where the first big 
alluvial fan, shot down from the 
cliffs, had mowed a passage for itself 
through the forest and given birth 
to meadow. In winter enormous 
masses of snow accumulate high up 
in these slot-like gullies. When the 
watm spring breezes loosen the 
snow, it slides down into the 
main valley to form a continuous 
solid bridge over the torrent 
many feet thick which persists till 
late summer, affording easy access 
to the Alps. Trees cannot take 
toot on these dynamic slopes ; 
hence above 9000 feet wedges of 
coniferous forest alternate with 
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broad alluvial fans which in summer 
are bright with tall and stately 
flowers. At the base of the fan we 
camped. There was little colour 
on the mountain-side. The humid 
atmosphere of alpine Burma is 
inimical to autumn tints. Below 
9000 feet evergreen trees and 
shrubs vastly outnumber deciduous, 
and above that altitude the leaves 
of most deciduous shrubs fall early. 
It needs a hot summer, a dry 
atmosphere, and a gradually falling 
temperature to ensure a display of 
autumn colour in foliage. 

At night I looked in vain for the 
stars. A thin mist appeared as 
though it had squeezed itself out 
of the air. Presently a fine drizzle 
was falling. One of those mysteri- 
ous snowstorms from nowhere, 
which may appear at any time after 
the change of the monsoon, was 
upon us. Still we ought to get over 
the pass easily enough; it would 
require several days’ snow to block 
it. Nevertheless I was glad to camp 
early next day; it was dismal 
pushing through the wet meadow, 
with rain falling steadily. 

Rather to my surprise the 
weather got no worse, and on the 
third day we climbed to the yak 
camp 1200 feet below the pass; 
there was a log hut here, but the 
herds had long since departed 
down the valley and we had it 
to ourselves. 

We were now above the last 
straggling trees. Shrill blasts swept 
over the bleak crags and gravel 
fans. In the small hours it froze 
hard, and when we woke up the 
first snow was falling. It was soon 
evident that the coolies had passed 
an uncomfortable night, for they 
went about the task of preparing 
the loads with no relish. Yet it 
seemed a good plan to delay the 
start. The wind was coming up- 
valley from Burma, which meant 
that it was warm and would 
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quickly melt the snow ; but it also 
meant that it was moist and there- 
fore yoked with dirty weather. 
The pass was only about two miles 
distant, but so thick was the air 
that we could not see the head of 
the valley. Reach it we must, and 
as soon as possible. Once over the 
pass we were safe. We had only to 
go down, down to the warm Lohit 
valley. It was with a feeling of 
relief, therefore, that I watched 
the last coolie leave the camp, to 
start up the slippery alpine slope, 
lightly powdered with snow. With 
occasional long halts, we reached 
the final approach to the pass in two 
hours. Patches of older melting 
snow were scattered here, but it 
was not enough to trouble us. A 
few hundred yards more and we 
would straddle the Irrawaddy- 
Brahmaputra divide. The coolies 
still rested and I went ahead, 
feeling happy. Victory was ours. 
Ten minutes later I stood on top 
of that tremendous rampart which 
flings a spur, like a questing finger, 
from the plateau of Tibet south- 
wards into the mist - shrouded 
jungles of Burma. It has seen the 
harassed floras of Asia pushed to 
and fro, now south by the advanc- 
ing ice, now north by the tropic 
heat, until Chinese, Himalayan, and 
Indo-Malayan plants have mingled 
and become confused, to make a 
fine geographical puzzle for the 
botanical explorer to unravel. 
With me were Pyi and Maru 
Gam, my two Kachin servants; a 
few hundred yards below, the 
coolies still rested. The view 
southwards down the valley was cut 
off short by a blank wall of mist, 
which rose above a perfect cauldron 
of cloud. It was not warm enough 
down below to force the cloud up 
as happened in the summer. At 
least that was how it seemed. The 
mist was still rising slowly, but it 
hung about as though reluctant to 


trust itself above 12,000 feet. We 
walked across to the north edge of 
the saddle and looked over: then, 
indeed, a stranger and sterner 
reason for the coyness of the cloud 
revealed itself. Northwards the 
sky was clear, and far away we 
could see the ranges of Tibet, white 
glazed against the pale-blue sky, 
A gale of icy wind came zooming 
over the pass off the stark plateau ; 
it beat back the Burma current, 
keeping the upper valley clear of 
cloud, which hung out of range 
below. This battle of the winds 
was surprising, but far more so was 
the contrast in profile between the 
two valleys. The Seinghku valley 
sloped gently to begin with. Not 
so the Dichu valley. The saddle 
ended in an escarpment many 
hundreds of feet high and the whole 
northern face was plastered with 
fresh snow, which for the last three 
days had been whirled against it 
by the north wind. About 800 feet 
below, a frozen lake gleamed dully 
as pewter. Never had I seen so 
violent a contrast between the two 
flanks of a pass. Anyone coming 
up from the Lohit and peeping over 
into the slender green valley of 
the Seinghku, might with reason 
think it an easy task to reach the 
Irrawaddy ; nor would he be far 
wrong. 

Anyhow, snow or no snow, there 
was an open pass in front of us, 
though the Nung coolies were 
making heavy weather of an easy 
ascent, I considered. Too bad of 
them to sit there so long ;_ besides, 
they would get cold. At last they 
came on, slowly. I decided to start 
down through the snow and get it 
over: the next hour was bound to 
be unpleasant. The way led 
straight down a narrow gully or 
chute between the cliffs. Owing to 
the steepness of the escarpment, 
the- soft drift snow was horribly 
deep, and I sank in over my knees 
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at every step. I called out to 
Pyi and Maru Gam to follow, and 
help stamp out a trail for the 
coolies. 

It was a horrible and even 
dangerous descent. Several times I 
lost the path—which of course was 
invisible, but the gully was the only 
possible route—and sank in almost 
waist-deep. Floundering and 
stumbling, I at last got out of the 
snow on to the rocks by the lake- 
side. It was a glacier lake, formed 
where the moving ice had hollowed 
a basin out of the platform over- 
looking another escarpment. By 
the stony shore I halted again for 
the coolies. Pyi and Maru Gam 
joined me, and we crept behind a 
rock to shelter from the bitter wind. 
Two Lisus came along, and now I 
could make out the coolies stream- 
ing over the pass, becoming clearly 
visible as black dots against the 
snow. They were farther behind 
than I thought, and appeared to 
be moving very-slowly. But the 
descent even with the track we had 
stamped was difficult. Anyhow, we 
were all over the pass—that was 
the main thing. We were safe— 
we had only to keep on going down. 
The coolies disappeared among the 
cliffs, and we went on again, 
anxious to get clear of the snow 
and reach a camping ground where 
there was firewood. The next half- 
mile was even worse than the 
section above the lake. We 
scrambled over boulders, half hid- 
den under snow. There was great 
danger of stepping into a concealed 
hole and wrenching one’s ankle. 
We moved cautiously. 

As soon as we got off the rocks 
we halted. There was a level 
tongue of land here where two 
valleys united. The stream clat- 
tered briskly between ice - glazed 
banks. and a few shrubs lurked in 
sheltered nooks; here was a 
possible camping ground. Had the 


coolies been up, we could have gone 
on for another hour, but they were 
still some way behind; it was 
better to wait for them. An hour 
passed. Two men suddenly ap- 
peared, descending the boulder 
scree, oh! so cautiously. I sighed 
with relief ; the coolies were here, 
all was well. We watched the two 
leaders for ten minutes till they 
passed out of sight before joining 
us; but no others appeared over 
the brow. Strange! The two 
arrived: visions of hot tea and a 
warm bed swam before my eyes. 
I looked at the four loads. My 
bedding and the servants’ bedding, 
a box of specimens and my uniform 
case, which contained that mis- 
cellaneous collection of junk usually 
included under’ the Customs cate- 
gory ‘ personal effects.’ 

No food yet—but it would soon 
be-here. The two Lisus who had 
been in the lead with us went off to 
gather brushwood—there was not 
much available. I noticed that the 
two latest arrivals seemed rather 
exhausted and did not talk. It was 
useless to go on now. The late 
autumn day was drawing to a 
close. We were partly sheltered 
from the wind here, but what there 
was of it had been tempered to the 
sharpness of a razor blade on the 
ice-bound plateau. It made queer 
noises among the angular cliffs. 
The stream babbled shrilly ; now 
and again a rock fell with a sudden 
crack like a pistol-shot. 

The men lit a fire, and huddled 
round it as cloud began to gather 
on the pass. I grew uneasy. What 
had happened to the coolies ? We 
shouted. One of the Lisus started 
back to help them. It grew rapidly 
darker. Still no sign of the lost 
coolies, though I heard the Lisu 
shouting ; the stark cliffs flung back 
a mocking echo. I went up the 
valley, but met him returning just 
as darkness came on. The mist 
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was closing in: we could do nothing 
more that night. I became vividly 
conscious of the awful silence of a 
winter’s night in the alps of Asia. 
It was sinister. We made camp as 
best we could. We had no tents, 
’ but we had our bedding, which we 
laid on the frozen ground. The 
wind died down, and threatening 
snow held off as the mist settled 
round us. It was not particularly 
cold, with ten or twelve degrees of 
frost. But exhausted as I was, 
sleep would not come. In the small 
hours I dozed, only to wake sud- 
denly. The thought that some 
tragedy had befallen the luckless 
coolies preyed heavily on my mind, 
and I awoke with a cry, to find my 
forehead damp with sweat. Dawn 
was breaking diffusely. As soon as 
it was half light the Lisus and I 
started for the pass. We reached 
the frozen lake, and shouted, but 
the only sound in that mournful 
place was the mocking echo. 

Here my attention was drawn to 
some tuffets of dwarf rhododendron, 
of which I wanted to collect seed, 
so I sent the Lisus on. Meanwhile 
I scanned the cliffs ahead, but 
nothing moved. An hour passed. 
I had gradually climbed up to the 
foot of the escarpment. I could see 
the pass quite plainly now. There 
was nothing whatever in sight, and 
my heartsank. I had lost the game 
when victory was within my grasp. 
I sat down on a rock, overcome by 
the bitter disappointment. Our 
only hope now was to recross the 
Diphuk La and return to the village. 
Once more I scanned the snow 
gully. Stop! What was that? 
Something moving—no—yes! I 
went eagerly forward. At last one 
of the Lisus reappeared. He carried 
something on his back. What was 
it—a frozen corpse ? No! a bag of 
rice. Pointing upwards, he told me 
the loads were there. 

* And the coolies ?” I asked. 
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He shook his head ; there wepg 
no coolies. 

I went back over yesterday's 
trail; it was easy to follow our 
tracks in the snow. Turning 
corner, I came suddenly ona strange 
sight. The mystery was solved, 
Tents, rice-bags, boxes had been 
flung down in the snow, anyhow, 
Everything was there ; not a rice. 
bag was missing. But of the coolies 
there was no sign. 

I reconstructed the events of the 
previous night. The Nung coolies, 
shivering with cold, had arrived 
here about the same time as we had 
halted. Seeing nothing but rocks, 
ice, and snow ahead, suddenly they 
had been seized with fear at the 
prospect of a night spent in the 
snow. They were exhausted, and 
not knowing how close they were 
to comparative shelter and warmth, 
they were undecided what to do. 
Then timidly someone had sug- 
gested flight. Panic spreads like 
an epidemic. Without further 
thought they had flung down their 
loads and bolted back over the pass 
as fast as they could travel, and so 
down the grassy slopes of alpine 
Burma to the warmth and safety of 
the hut they had left that morning. 
They could easily get there before 
darkness fell, unburdened as they 
were; by now they were back in 
the Tibetan village. 

There I stood, on the great 
snowy range *twixt Irrawaddy and 
Brahmaputra, without transport, 
three. marches from the first 
village on the Burma side, with 
a snow-bound pass blocking the 
way; five from the Lohit River. 
What next ? 

It was light now and the sky was 
clearing. Was the storm short 
circuiting, I wondered. Better 
return to camp and have breakfast. 
The second Lisu picked up a double * 
load and staggered off. I filled my 
rucksack with miscellaneous goods, 
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including cooking-pots and stores, 
andfollowed him. Everything now 
depended on the weather. If it 
was going to snow again, we might 
have to abandon the loads ;_ but if 


we were in for a spell of fine weather, . 


there was a chance, not only of 
saving them, but of reaching the 
Lohit, thus snatching victory from 
defeat. At all costs I must save 
my collections, which represented 
eight months’ work. After break- 
fast, when confidence was return- 
ing, we held a council of war. I 
asked Pyi what he thought. 

Pyi scratched his head. ‘ The 
Nungs won’t come back, Duwa,” 
he said. 

Said one of the Lisus: “I will 
return to the village for more 
coolies; we cannot carry twenty 
loads. It were better to réturn 
| while we may. Tonight the snow 
_ will come.” 

But Maru Gam was more stalwart 
and more weather-wise. ‘‘ The 
storm is passed,” he said, looking 
at the sky; “ better if we go on 
now that we are over the pass. We 
can move the loads to this camp, 
and send men back for them.” 

“Listen,” I said. ‘‘ There are 
seven of us. We will bring in the 
loads today, and tomorrow or 
the next day do one stage, then 
camp again and return for more 
loads. We have ample food.” 

That morning the four coolies 
returned to the pass and brought in 
double loads. Late in the afternoon 
my two servants and the two Lisus 
made a second journey to the dump. 
Dusk fell and they had not returned. 
At sunset the sky was like a pane 
of Bristol greén glass, and an icy 
calm settled over the barren land- 
scape. The moon rose, silvering 
the snow, great diamond stars 
flashed, and eddies of wind moaned 
among the bushes lining the stream. 
Still no coolies. Had they, too, 
gone over the hills and far away ? 
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I walked up the valley and shouted. 
Presently came a faint answering 
cry, and then appeared the four 
men, moving slowly and cautiously. 
And so to camp and bed. 

A cloudless dawn greeted us. 
Everything, including the stream, 
was frozen stiff. We spent the day 
sorting and tying up the loads, and 
I jettisoned everything I could 
spare. We could reckon on at 
least ten days of fine weather in 
which to move the loads down from 
13,000 feet to safety; but the 
valley went on for miles and miles, 
descending very gradually. Next 
time it snowed it might snow for a 
week, and to leave the loads any- 
where above 10,000 feet might end 
in our having to abandon them for 
the winter. On the third day we 
started down the valley, every man 
carrying a heavy load. The sun 
shone brightly and the thin crisp 
air sent up my spirits. We made 
slow progress, for the route lay 
mostly over piles of boulders; but 
by four o’clock we had reached the 
outskirts of the forest, so we camped 
in the bush. Next day the coolies 
returned to the highest camp. They 
got back at nightfall,. bringing 
everything. 

Meanwhile I had spent the day 
climbing the high ridge which 
enclosed the valley to the north, 
whence from the top I enjoyed an 
extensive view over endless snow- 
clad mountains. In a gully I found 
large rosettes of deep-blue gentian 
revelling in the sunshine, though at 
night their delicate trumpets must 
have become stiff as parchment. 
No seed was ripe, and another five 
years was to pass before I finally 
introduced Gentiana gilvostriata to 
English gardeners. 

For two more marches we 
struggled slowly down the valley, 
halting one day at each camp while 
four men returned for the extra 
loads. We were now well inside 
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the forest, and had reached some 
hot springs at an altitude of 10,000 
feet, where hunters came to shoot 
takin in the summer. There was a 
small log hut here, but it was 
occupied by a party of Tibetans on 
their way to the Seinghku valley. 
We tried to enlist their help, but 
they wanted to get over the pass 
before the next storm broke. 
Twelve days had now passed since 
we set out from the village, and we 
were beginning to run short of rice. 
I decided that we must leave the 
extra loads in the hut and go 
straight down to the Lohit valley 
without halting, three long marches. 

It was beautiful in the silent 
forest, shut in between towering 
crags. Snow lay under the trees, 
but out in the brown meadows it 
had melted. The torrent tumbled 
noisily over rocks encased in ice, 
while here and there a cascade 
leaping a hundred feet over the 
last cliff had stiffened in mid-air, 
and hung like.a white cord against 
the dark rocks 

Heavily laden as we were, we 
reached the end of the gorge in 
two days, where broad - leafed 
forest meets pine forest and the 
torrent drops 1500 feet in a couple 
of miles. Of the 10,000 feet descent 
from the Diphuk La to the Lohit, 
7000 feet are accomplished in two 
days, the first and the last. 

On the fifteenth day we reached 
a tiny village of log huts huddled 
on a stony terrace above the Lohit 
River. The valley was half a mile 
wide, enclosed by bare granite cliffs 
of terrific height, with a few gaunt 
pine trees clinging desperately to 
them. Just above the river, terrace 
succeeded terrace, some cultivated, 
the majority covered with bracken, 
rank grass, and pine forest—very 
different from the Seinghku valley. 

Arrived at the village the head- 
man handed me a note. It gave 
me a queer feeling to receive a letter 


in a country where paper is practi- 
cally unknown, and writing and 
reading a mystery. Speech is here 
the only means of communication 
between man and man, though 
certain familiar objects are popu- 
larly regarded as symbolical of 
certain ideas, and may be used to 
convey messages ; I felt rather less 
than human. The note was from 
the Political Officer, Sadiya Fron- 
tier, and had been brought by a 
hillman who was to meet me here 
and guide me to Sadiya. After 
waiting a week, he had given me up 
and departed; but in the note I 
found the sixteen stages named and 
described. Much more difficult was 
the transport problem. The Lohit 
valley below Rima is almost un- 
inhabited, and such able-bodied 
youth as there is had departed to 
find work in Sadiya or Rima. 

Our own coolies having rested 
three days, I sent them back to 
the hot spring for the abandoned 
kit. Meanwhile another storm was 
brewing in the mountains, which 
brought a drizzle of rain to the 
valley. Six days later the coolies 
staggered in with the loads. They 
were somewhat exhausted and 
reported a foot of snow at the hot 
spring. 

Several days passed, while we 
sought coolies up and down the 
valley. We had now been twenty- 
three days on a journey which should 
have been finished within a month, 
and we were still sixteen marches 
from our goal. Thanks to the rice 
consumed and to a further jettison- 
ing I had reduced é¢he number of 
loads to fifteen. Nearly all the rice 
was finished. At last we started 
south down the Lohit valley, and 
marching all day, camped at dusk. 
The path was hardly visible, and 
there were some awkward cliffs to 
cross. On the 3rd day we passed 
a fine cascade, the water leaping 
over a granite cliff 3000 feet high. 
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It looked like a stretched silver 
wire. We crossed several ravines 
filled with forest, but mostly we 
marched over a succession of pine- 
clad terraces. On the fourth day 
we crossed the Lohit by rope bridge, 
a performance which occupied two 
hours. Shortly afterwards we came 
to a stone set up by the side of the 
path, on which was neatly carved 
a quotation from the Chinese 
classics. It marked the farthest 
point reached by the Chinese army 
when they invaded Tibet in 1909. 
The Lohit valley was still claimed 
by the Chinese, though they had 
long since abandoned it. 

Then the scenery changed 
abruptly. No longer was the 
valley broad and open, cut up by 
rectangular terraces one above the 
other; but a narrow steep-sided 
gorge, spur overlapping spur, and 
choked with forest. On the seventh 
day we reached a grassy terrace, 
where the river swung round at 
right angles to flow eastwards 
towards the plains. Pine trees 
disappeared : abruptly we plunged 
into the jungle. That night we 
camped on a sandbank; it was 
damp and surprisingly cold, but 
the Lohit in winter is all snow and 
ice water, although our altitude at 
the bottom of the valley was only 
3000 feet. We were now in the 
Mishmi Hills, a region of excessive 
rainfall and overwhelming jungle. 
Occasionally we met half-naked 
Mishmis, moving with the steady, 
tireless lope of the hillman; they 
looked at us sourly and passed 
on. Another four days’ marching 
brought us at mid-day to a wooden 
suspension bridge over the Dou 
River, the first sign that trained 
engineers had ever cast a pro- 
fessional eye over the Lohit valley. 
An hour later we were crossing the 
Delei River by @ bridge which had 
long ago collapsed, and was tied 
up with bits of cane in true Mishmi 
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style. So the engineers had not 
only come, seen, and conquered, 
but renounced all further interest. 
No mule, unless it had learnt to 
walk the tight-rope, could have 
crossed the Delei bridge. 

“How do the Mishmis get their 
cattle and mithan across?” I 
asked. 

“ They swim over, Duwa.” 

“Swim? Those bony beasts ? 
Why, they’d sink like old iron.” 

‘ Well, the Mishmis tie ropes to 
them to help them, and pull.” I 
could imagine the reluctant beasts 
being dragged half under water 
across the swift Delei ! 

Two days’ food remained and 
three marches to go. We camped 
in the river bed, and while we were 
packing next morning a Mishmi 
passed on his way to Sadiya and 
told me confidentially that we 
could reach the outpost in two 
days. The path was better now, 
but there was plenty of climbing on 
the steep hillside to avoid sheer 
cliffs. Marching from dawn till 
dusk, we reached. a third river 
flowing from the north, and turned 
up it, camping again on a sandbank 
protected by boulders. The damp- 
ness seemed to corrode one’s flesh 
—it was impossible to get warm. 
Continuing up the river, we crossed 
it by a suspension bridge, across 
which one could have ridden a 
bicycle ; the coolies danced over it, 
and it rocked gracefully to their 
capers. In a clearing stood two 
whitewashed bungalows ; we were 
across the ‘ inner line,’ that bourn 
from which few travellers return, 
since few are lucky enough ever to 
find themselves on the wrong side 
of it. 

The chowkidar, a silent, morose 
pahari, greeted me with the news 
that I was expected in Sadiya. We 
slept long and deep that night and 
started late next morning. In the 
afternoon we crossed the last saddle 
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and saw the plains below. The 
crimson sun reddened the vale of 
the Brahmaputra, where a hundred 
shining veins sucked the life-giving 
waters from the wettest region in 
Asia. <A cold windy night on an 
exposed spur, nearly 6000 feet 
above sea-level, followed; then 


down the long zigzag path till it 
gradually flattened out. 

It was dusk again, and I was 
Suddenly came a crisp 


dead-beat. 
challenge— 

** Halt ! Who goes there ?” 

** Friend,” and the muttered 
response, “‘ Pass, friend, all’s well.” 

A minute later I was shaking 
hands with the Jamadar in com- 
mand of the outpost, forty miles 
from Sadiya. 

Next morning I was on the road 
by 5 am., with twenty miles to 
walk to the river, where a car 
would meet me. But on the level 
plain, with soft earth underfoot, I 
covered five miles in the first hour, 
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and scarcely halted before I reached 
the river bank. Wading acrogs 
waist-deep, I dried myself in the 
sun and sat down by the road. 
side, because my feet were gore, 
Presently round the corner purred 
a car. Two hours later we were 
driving through Sadiya bazaar. | 
saw a signpost which said, “ Rima 
Road to China.”’ _ What did I know 
about that ? 

We drove to the west end, past 
trees, gardens, bungalows, and 
finally, the Union Jack fluttering 
from a mast in the Residency 
compound. Then came the ping of 
tennis balls—the four Englishmen 
were playing tennis; they waved 
to me and continued their game. 
I saw the sunshine on the broad 
river, and I felt exultant: I had 
walked from the Irrawaddy to the 
Brahmaputra. 
thing ! 

Then I went in and had a hot 
bath. 


But it was a near 
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BY GEORGE CLIFFORD. 


We left Salisbury on a train 
packed with Channel Island folk, 
and on the journey chummed up 
with a Taunton-bound Jerseyman 
who had lost everything except 
his wife and the contents of a 
couple of suitcases. A 44 Win- 
chester repeater and five hundred 
rounds were in the bottom of one 
suitease, put there in the hope of 
a crack at invaders. 

At Bristol we stayed in a hotel 
for the night; very comfortable, 
but too dear for us, so we found 
lodgings. 

The Ministry of Labour officials 
were business-like and kindly. 
They quickly decided that, pro- 
vided enough help came from 
heaven, I might become a useful 


fitter and posted me to a new class, 
starting at the Merchant Venturer’s 


Technical College. I liked that 
name, as I felt something of! a 
venturer myself. 

Before going to the College the 
good old Government presented 
each man with overalls. Some 
were brown, some blue, and they 
appeared to be the same sort of 
article anyone could buy at the 
shops for six or seven bob. 
The Government employs many 
wonderful designers. They have 
chaps to think out Hurricanes, 
battleships, big guns, and the Lord 
knows what besides, but none of 
them comes up to the standard 
of the genius who designed our 
overalls. Twelve weeks was the 
length of our course. Twelve 
weeks was the life of our overalls. 
If the braces did not part on the 
last day, both legs fell off. A 
perfect job. 

Now let me introduce you 


to a pair of boots. These were 
important because our workshop 
had a concrete floor. I paid 
Hobbs, of. Huntingdon, one nice 
gentlemanly guinea for them, and 
have never regretted it. With 
the extra stout leather sole I 
clumped on them when new. They 
weigh five pounds ten ounces the 
pair. This includes the chrome 
leather uppers, leather laces, and 
numerous doses of castor - oil, 
externally applied. 

In my opinion, the man who 
neglects his working boots is a 
fool. Anything will do for church- 
going on Sundays. You pray on 
your knees. But you work on 
your two big feet. If footwork 
is so vital to boxers and tennis 
players that they fuss about it as 
they do, be sure it is the foundation 
of good workmanship. 

Clad thus, in my one-hoss-shay 
overalls and war-winning boots, I 
was ready and keen enough to 
make half a Spitfire in half a day— 
the Spit half. 


All jobs breed their men, and 
engineering bred Jack Hix. I 
first saw his name spelt that 
way on a neat pair of dividers 
which he lent me, and thought 
it was a convenient tool-marking 
spelling for ‘‘ Hicks.’’ That is not 
so. His name is Hix, full length, 
no more. ; 

Jack Hix is a ‘darned good job.’ 
He would say that about the Queen 
Mary or the suspension bridge. 
Folks who know Jack describe him 
in the same terms. During twelve 
short weeks he coached us, and our 
fond hope is that we, too, may turn 
out ‘a darned good job.’ All the 
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engineering we know came from 
that bright-eyed old soldier of rifle, 
scraper, chalk, and file. His pet 
weapon is a stick of chalk. His 
field of operations, a blackboard. 
And he can file and make things 
go, and know the reason why 
they go. For all this, and more 
than I can write or say, my 
cap is raised to Jack Hix, the 
man who made something out of 
nothing when he initiated me in 
the fitter’s art. 

Another gentleman took a kindly 
interest in my mates and me. We 
saw him dodging about in flannels 
and sports jacket, but we never 
became acquainted until one day 
he looked at the six-inch square of 
mild steel I was working on and 
said, “‘ Will it fly ?”’ 

“ Stick an engine in it and it'll 
darned well swim,” I replied. He 
smiled, and we knew we had Mr 
Partington, Vice-Principal of the 
College, for a pal. 

You see, we were not exactly 
uninvited or anything like that, 
but we were crude beginners in a 
temple of engineering fame. It 
was not a question of ‘ class,’ but 
simply that few so ignorant of 
engineering as we were had ever 
been there. First principles were 
always learned somewhere else. 
Nobody laughed at us. We were 
a curious lot and perhaps the most 
weird and wonderful experiment 
ever made within the walls of the 
M.V.T.C. 

Years ago I used to marvel at 
the way Walter Lindrum swung a 
billiard cue. Perhaps even more 
at Tom Newman, who, when I 
told him I had never seen him make 


‘ a thousand break at Thurstons, 
went straight to the table and 
tottled one up for my special 
benefit at his next turn. Now I 
know just how much there is in 
it, because the art of swinging a 
file ‘flat and true’ is as hard 
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as wielding a billiard cue. The 
great thing in common is to work 
at it eight hours a day for six days 
a week. 

We began by making a simple 
oblong from about one-eighth mild 
steel and cutting shallow notches 
out of the long sides, getting a kind 
of dumb-bell shape, only in the 
flat and with all straight lines, 
How we power-dived into it ! 

We had drawings to work from, 
all neatly marked with little arrows 
pointing to the strategic parts, 
and figures showing the exact 
distances between, neither more 
nor less. Our first task was to file 
one long edge straight and one 
end straight and square with that 
edge. Not so easy the first time 
you do it. 

Then we marked the job off on 
the surface table, using the trued-up 
edge and end as bases to govern 
all other dimensions. Thus we 
had waste at the other end and 
side which was cut away and the 
corners made square. 

Finally came the polishing by 
hand. 

Dozens of technical handbooks 
are published telling all about the 
mechanical side of engineering. I 
am not competent to educate you 


that way. My ideal is to show that 


an ordinary fellow can try. The 
day before I went to Bristol I 
would have written ‘ My idea’ at 
the beginning of the previous 
sentence. That is not the Bristol 
fashion. They have no ‘ ideas’ in 
Bristol and never use the word. 
The bold Bristolian brains at once 
make~their notions their ideals 
and pursue them to a finish. Very 
different to so many of my ‘ ideas’ 
which have lain by and rusted. 

I fancy Johnny was done first. 
I am writing from memory, % 
please accept my apologies if you 
beat him, Harry or Sam. There 
was much friendly rivalry between 
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you three. We less nimble men 
found consolation when our in- 
structor told us that the work 
mattered more than the time. 
Speed would come provided the 
standard was kept up. Mr Hix 
was most particular about that. 

The next job was a square with 
a square hole in it, and another 
square to fit the hole. Outside 
dimensions were two inches over 
all, and the hole measured three- 
quarters of an inch. 

Until that day, I had always 
thought a ‘mike’ was an after- 
noon’s fishing, but I discovered 
that it is also an instrument of 
engineering torture that screws 
you down to a ten - thousandth 
part of an inch. Its full name is 
‘micrometer,’ and it needs using 
with respect and care. The heavy 
handed get a weird variety of 
readings and tend to spoil their 
work. 

It was not all work and worry. 
A merry gleam came into our 
instructor’s eyes when he read the 
following notice chalked up on the 
wall; “ Don’t throw Verniers and 
Micrometers at blokes that can’t 
catch ’em.”’ 

Real engineers will appreciate the 
importance of not throwing micro- 
meters or verniers at anybody at 
any time. They are delicate instru- 
ments costing up to eight or ten 
pounds each, sometimes much more 
when of the elaborate kind. Not 
being quite sure if the other fellows 
had won their cricket blues on the 
village green, we all refrained from 
putting the matter to the test. Our 
‘mikes’ and verniers were intact 
and as perfect when we left them as 
when we started, which hardly ex- 
Plains the twinkle in those under- 
standing eyes. 

If you give a baby a pencil it will 
scrawl over everything in reach. 
If you give an engineer apprentice 
(and we were all apprentices of a 
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kind) a lump of chalk and calculate 
what he does with it, you will find 
it averages out like this—ten per 
cent is used to write rude remarks 
on walls and benches ; fifteen per 
cent goes to stop scratching the 
metal when cleaning off ; seventy- 
five per cent is handed round to the 
other fellows by express delivery 
with hard, low, trajectory throws. 
Chalk-throwing saves a lot of time. 
Instead of hunting around for a 
bit, you stand still and it arrives, 
probably in your ear or maybe in 
the back of your neck, but the chalk 
gets to you far quicker than you 
could get to the chalk and back 
again to your bench. We did just 
enough of this. No more. 

There was no quarrelling about 
this sort of thing, yet I very nearly 
saw a real scrap between two of our 
Bristollads. Something quite small 
happened. 

““Youm a dirty , said one, 
filling the space I have had to leave 
blank with a lurid string of work- 
shopese. 

The other listened calmly until 
he was done. 

“Maybe I am all that,” he. re- 
plied. “‘ But youm stoopid.” 

Wigs were on the green instanter. 
Sam, by virtue of size and seniority, 
stepped between them. 

** Look you here,” he said to the 
second one. ‘“‘ Callin’ youm a dirty 
this, that, and the other don’t mean 
a thing, but youm called him 
stoopid, an’ to call another man 
stoopid is insultin’. Just youm 
quieten down.” 

Phil opened our lunch - time 





puzzle corner. He knew the 
answers to questions like ‘ What 
is it that is and isn't?” “I 


give you somethjng and take it 
away, but you’ve still got it— 
what was it?” 

Daft? Sure it was daft, especially 
to those who could not find the 
answers. More bad language was 
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used over those twister questions 
than all the jobs we did. 

In addition to being our conun- 
drum champion, Phil was always a 
bright persistent lad. The sort who 
has tried everything once and 
knows the lot. He would talk about 
his running. How he had covered 
half a mile in only so many seconds 
beyond the record. Of the time 
when he scored three goals at 
football. How he had walloped 
the bowling more than once at 
cricket. 

We put up with all this, and 
more, until one day Sam raised 
‘ his eyes from his half-eaten lunch, 
looked Phil in the face, and 
remarked— 

“Youm a great lad at football, 
runnin’, cricket, boxin’, an’ what 
not, an’ I daresay fishin’ as well. 
Youm a wonderful chap, we know, 
and I reckons youm should be bred 
from.” 

Young Phil was quiet for five 
whole minutes after that. 

**Have a smoke,” said Dick, 
opening a fresh packet and handing 
it round. 

“Fags up again. 
penny each now.” 

“Never mind. Cost of living 
goes up and we get a rise.” 

“Rise be blowed. What’s the 
use of us chaps saving money if a 
pound is only going to be worth ten 
bob ?” 

“Youm right, Dick. I likes a 
pound to be worth a quid. Seems 
all wrong to give chaps six pound a 
week and they find it no more’n a 
living wage. Better keep prices 
down an’ give ’em four quid.” 

“What difference do it make 
whether a chap gets four quid or 
ten? If that’s a living wage, it’s 
only a question of figures, and it 
seems @ lot more to him.” That 
was Ernie talking. 

“Tt’s the savings that go west 
when that happens,” said Dick. 


Nigh on a 
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“Somehow I feel that the Union 
Jack is printed on a quid note, and 
I like it to be worth while.” 

“Talking like a ruddy Tory,” 
exclaimed Johnny. 

** Anyway we've got to win the 
war, and we’ve got to pay for it,” 
Dick added. 

Harry thought for a moment. 

“Sure enough,” he said. “ But 
who among us is going to win it ? 
This job is a matter of cash as well 
as bravery and other things. Now, 
supposing six Jerries do the work of 
six of us and only take half our 
pay, or their railway chaps, police- 
men, bank staffs, and civil servants 
do the same work for less money 
than ours. So far as us, the police- 
men, railway chaps, bank people, 
and civil servants are concerned, 
we are getting licked and somebody 
else on our side has got to make up 
for it to win.” 

** Harry,” said Sam very deliber- 
ate and slow, ‘‘ foum too right to 
be popular.” 

“Time we went back to the 
job,” said I, picking up my empty 
sandwich tin and making for the 
door. 

We felt a bit cocky about our 
progress after the training had pro- 
gressed a month or so. All of this 
will be filed out of us, individually 
and collectively, within a week 
or two of our entry into regular 
workshops, so I will tell the 
story of Harry’s circle within the 
square before I am humbled too 
much. 

Quite a good test for a fitter is 
to give him the job of cutting 4 
square out of one-eighth mild steel 
three inches along each side, and 
then filing a two-and-a-quarter 
inch diameter circle in the square 
and making a circular disc to fit. 

If an old hand tells you this 
easy, offer to bet him the largest 
packet of fags in the works canteen 
that he cannot make one of these 
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jobs to a perfect fit with no light 
showing through the cracks in the 
sides, all to be done with the file. 
let him state his own time for the 
job and keep him to it. You will 
lose your bet sometimes, but win 
more often than not. 

Harry would have lost, because 
his first attempt was passable but 
not tip-top. Then he thought out 
an ‘ideal ’ to solve the big problem, 
which is to get the hole exactly 
round. Even a ‘ mike’ is faithless 
here, because although it measures 
the distances perfectly, the instru- 
ment gives no indication concerning 
which side of the circle has a 
‘bump’ on it when the measure- 
ment is short. 

So Harry worried it out and 
bravely made up his mind to scrap 
the original disc part by filing it 
down a trifle. Its shape after treat- 
ment was not perfectly round, a 
trifle ‘eccentric’ would be the 
correct engineering term (I hope), 
and it had a clearance of quite five 
thou. in the hole. 

The rim of this disc was then 
lightly smeared with rouge. Both 
parts of the article were then placed 
ona flat surface with the disc inside 
thehole. This was the testing time, 
and no doubt Harry wondered if 
his little stunt would prove itself 
practical, or merely add to the 
contents of the scrap-box. A 
tireular motion was applied to 
the disc by whirling it round 
with the forefinger, and—behold 
the ‘bumps.’ They stood out like 
flushes on a guilty cheek, all red 
with the rouge from the eccentric 
disc where it had touched. The 
possibility of error was removed. 

Harry filed off those rouge- 
marked ‘ bumps ’ on the inside edge 
ofthe hole. Patience with a little 
tound file and a bit of hard stone 
complished this. It took him 
several steady hours. Another disc 
had to be fitted, and to get that 
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right he got busy with the light 
box, which is simply a wooden box 
with a frosted glass window and a 
strong light inside. The job is 
placed on the glass, and every little 
fault is disclosed with an efficiency 
that cuts out all argument. Harry 
fitted his disc to a ‘ black - out.’ 
There was no more light to be 
shed on the subject except to 
say that it was truly ‘a darned 
good job.’ 

Please do not think that this, and 
the other little jobs we did, were 
so wonderful that they must be 
written about. We were very 
ordinary chaps. Clerks, chefs, 
window cleaners, smallholders, 
printers, and factory hands, each 
doing his best. 

The daily tasks rapidly taught 
us to think in ‘ thous.’ The way we 
picked it up was extraordinary. 
One week, a hundredth part of an 
inch would have signified almost 
less than nothing tous. Seven days 
of training, and it became ‘ten 
thou.,’ an appalling amount. 

We drifted into other engineering 
habits without realising that we 
had done the things more than once. 
The way some lads forgot to tidy 
up their benches denoted ancient 
craftsmen in their family trees, but 
they were hauled off the topmost 
branches to put their kit straight 
before going home. Clean overalls 
told nothing except perhaps the 
pride of feminine hands who kept 
their menfolk respectably tidy willy 
nilly. The others teok a gamin 
pride in the mixture of grease 
and filings that became attached 
to their overalls, much as pipe- 
smokers treasure ancient clays. 

As I.am unaware if everybody 
who touches the fitter’s craft experi- 
ences my feelings, I can only write 
for myself when I tell you there is a 
charm in transforming rude matter 
into due form. To take a chunk of 
rough iron or steel, maybe a little 
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rusty and certainly not flat and 
even, and scribe a few lines on it 
makes the hitherto meaningless 
metal into a tablet of information. 
Checking those lines for accuracy 
gives the first assurance of the 
finished article. Cutting off the 
waste with hacksaw and chisel 
leaves a rough caricature of the job 
to be, and is not unimportant work, 
. because what is left has to be filed 
off, and so it is an economy of time 
and labour to cut close to the lines. 
Then follows the file—‘ flat and 
true.’ Down to the lines with the 
rough files, turning the job in the 
bench vice, as required. Another 
check. With micrometer this time. 
A few ‘thous.’ proud is certain, 
but just how many we do not 
know without precise measurement. 
Finer files. Finer measurements. A 
touch here and there with a bit of 
stone. The job is in shape. 


Cleaning off the rough surface is 
like ploughing stubble. The blanket 
of unwanted rubbish is ripped ofi to 


show the good stuff underneath. 
Bright as a new pin it is, but be 
sure to chalk the file or one clogged 
tooth will make a deep scratch 
which means a lot more work all 
over that face of the job to get 
it out. 

Lastly, the little burrs on the 
edges are rubbed off with a stone, 
and well oiled emery-paper does 
the rest. It should be possible to 
visualise that dirty lump of iron as 
it was at the beginning, but I 
cannot. I forget everything in 
the pleasure of that bright little 
bit of me. 

Theory as well as practice occu- 
pied our time, and we spent quite a 
few hours at the blackboard with 
Mr Hix. His lectures were a model 
of plain English without trimmings, 
and that is the sort of language we 
understood best. 

“Now, gentlemen,” he would 
begin, “I’ve asked you to come 
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over here to find out a bit about 
one side of a fitter’s job that is mogt 
important. I mean the question of 
riveting. There are several kinds 
of rivets, and I have sketched them 
on the blackboard for you to copy 
in your notebooks. The important 
thing in riveting is to keep every. 
thing square and true to avoid 
spoiling the job. .. .” 

If you would like to hear the 
rest of this lecture on riveting, 
I suggest you should enter the 
Government Training Scheme, 
Even if you are not fortunate 
enough to be under the wing of Mr 
Jack Hix, you are sure to have a 
competent instructor who will put 
you wise. 

The one thing they are remark- 
ably hot stuff on at Merchant 
Venturer’s is maths. If any member 
of the staff wants to know the time 
of day, the date of his wife’s birth- 
day, or the correct change from 
half a crown if he buys a fourpenny 
*bus ticket, he whips out a slide 
rule and gets the answer—the right 
answer—in a flash. 

This sort of thing is sheer 
trickery to me, but it is mighty 
useful when working out ‘ bending 
allowances.’ 

** When a piece of metal is bent, 
the outer surface expands and the 
inner contracts. The middle or 
centre-line of the metal is taken as 
remaining at constant length. The 
amount of metal taken in a bend 
is calculated to this centre-line and 
is known as the bend allowance, 
or B.A.” 

I have copied that last paragraph 
from my notebook, which goes on 
to reduce certain fierce - looking 
formulas to “‘ Radius of bend plus 
half thickness of metal divided by 
two and multiplied by twenty-two 
sevenths for a bend of ninety 
degrees.” 

That should be right. 
it is. 


I hope 
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From this, we worked out all 
sorts of bending allowances for 
different thicknesses of metal. Very 
scientific. 

I find we can buy tables with it 
all worked out for us. Very 
gientific indeed, yet hardly so 
eryptic as the men with hats who 
came to see us sometimes. I dis- 
covered they were the staff officers 
of the engineering world, a curious 
mixture of officials and appoint- 
ment holders. They were mostly 
tall, thin, and wore dull serge 
suits deliberately designed not 
to ‘intrude,’ and an eyesore in 
eénsequence. Their collars always 
matched their shirts. Their ties 
were conspicuously inconspicuous 
and invariably too tight. Each 
carried a folded twenty-five shilling 
mackintosh. One and all had a 
slight, unmilitary stoop. 

But those hats! Soft trilbies to 
aman. Brand-new and turned 
down at the front with a slight 
angle in the wearing so that, with 
their customary stoop, almost half 
their faces were hidden when viewed 
from the right side. If by chance a 
fleeting glimpse was obtained of 
their profile, it looked henpecked 
and miserable. If they are the men 
whose cut and style is ‘ Engineering 
IT, I wonder if they are the result 
or the cause of their profession 
being two ha’pennies for a penny, 
except in time of war. 

What we needed were chummy 
blokes to come round and show a 
happy interest in us. They would 
not have lost dignity or hats, and 
we should have felt there was a 
niche ready for us somewhere in 
the engineering world, only a little 
niche, maybe, but one we could fill 
and be content. 

_T hold that it is of first-class 
mportance to smoke a pipe or a 
fag and swap grins with the troops. 
Mr Hix did that sort of thing very 
well without coddling us or playing 
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favourites. We were expected and 
encouraged to think for ourselves. 
He gave us the full benefit of a life- 
time well spent on the practice and 
theory of the fitter’s craft. Work- 
shop terms and the engineer’s way 
of ‘ looking at it ’ were coaxed into 
us. We were his chicks, and he 
was teaching us how to peck up a 
living. 

Although we trainees worked 
together in the class and passed on 
many tips and hints in true 
brotherly style, we did not all make 
the same article at one time, a 
system which lent variety and 
interest to the course without any 
drag. Mr Hix was thus able to 
give individual attention to us and 
answer those small queries which 
arise between the keen pupil and 
the intelligent instructor. Many 
good hands who would be shy of 
asking in front of their pals were 
glad to chat over knotty points with 
the chief at his table desk in the 
corner. 

“*T’ve got a job for you,” he said 
to me, handing over a blue print. 
“It’s a T-square. The job looks 
simple, but you'll have to be mighty 
careful. Work from the base-line 
up. 
“Thank you, sir,” said I, taking 
a rapid survey of the drawing. 
‘May I suggest that a man who 
wanted to make a square might 
have to do so because he did not 
possess one. I would like to work 
out the job as though that was the 
case, marking it off by simple 
geometry with ruler and dividers 
and filing right down to the finish 
without putting a square on the 
job.” 

* Right ! 
Hix. 

My feelings were those of a 
learner at swimming finding him- 
self in at the deep end. Of course, 
I should not have wandered down 
the deep end, but there I was, a 


” 


Go ahead!” said Mr 
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little out of my depth, yet deter- 
mined not to holler for help. 

Cutting off a suitable chunk of 
mild steel gave that bit of exercise 
I wanted to think clearly. I am 
like that. Then I drew a straight 
line on the metal. With the help 
of my dividers, I marked the spots 
from which to draw the necessary 
right angles as required by the 
measurements given on the blue 
print. All that remained was to 
connect up those spots with straight 
lines, and the marking-off was 
complete. 

Filing was almost a mechanical 
process by this time, so I cut away 
merrily and soon found the job 
down to the lines. Setting the 
callipers to the proper measurement 
made a gauge to check the widths 
of the material. O.K. A spot of 
rouge on the flat surface table 
revealed the minor bumps, and I 
filed them out. 

“Tt'll do. Polish it up,” said 
Mr Hix after checking the job with 


his own pet square. 
That polishing up was a grand 
thing for our muscles, but I doubt 


if it taught us a lot. Fine finish 
makes fine work, I agree, and for 
that reason alone it was essential. 
There is no sense in putting a man 
on @ job unless he can be proud of 
it when the work is completed. 
Getting a clean surface on the 
rough, mild steel certainly made us 
value the whole performance, and 
so I for one do not begrudge the 
sweat and time involved. 
Hacksaw, cold chisel, hammer, 
and drill came into the picture on 
most of our filing jobs. We had a 
neat little electrically driven drill- 
ing machine—Yankee, of course, 
and none the worse for that. For 
years past, we have allowed our 
machine tool industry to go along 
best way it could while other 
countries, notably the U.S.A., have 
sprinted ahead. Consequently, 
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many of the smartest and most 
efficient machine tools are Yankee 
products. 

The Government paid me thirty. 
nine shillings and fourpence hg’. 
penny per week. I signed for it 
every pay day and the amount 
was always correct. For the rest 
of our income we had to dip into 
the extreme toe-end of our financial 
stocking in order to live. 

The Britain of tomorrow was 
often in our thoughts, and we spoke 
freely upon the subject. We were 
not content with the Britain of 
today. 

“ It'll be a working-class country 
after the war,” said Dick. 

** We'll see it is!” 

“You'll see what the sun does 


‘to youm in the mornin’.” 


“What’s Sam saying?” asked 
Phil. 

“It’s like this,” said Sam, 
clearing his part of the polished 
dining table top with a sweep of 
the arm. “ This here’s England.” 
He tapped the table with his 
forefinger. 
of everything. A clean slate to 
start afresh. Now, the question 
is—What are youm chaps goin’ to 
put into her ?” 

“Can’t be all ‘take’ and no 
‘ put,’ ’’ chimed Phil. 

“That’s her,” Sam continued. 
** All some chaps want to do is to 
put one hand up for everything 
theym wants an’ the other hand out 
to take it. Mighty few people tell 
’em to dirty both their hands to 
earn it. I don’t want yer votes, 80 
I can tell anybody what’s what. 
Youm chaps naturally want better 
things and more of ’em. Better 
houses. Better clothes. Better 
food and better education for the 
kids. It puzzles me why some of 
youm don’t set out to be better 
men yourselves first.” 

“ Ain’t we good enough?” de 
manded Dick. ‘ Who else in the 


“She’m swept clean , 
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world could take on our present job 
asa nation ?” 

“T ain’t sayin’ that we ain’t the 
best people on God’s earth,” Sam 
replied. ‘‘ And I ain’t sayin’ that 
we are, either. What I mean is 
that there’s room for improvements 
all round. "Taint just a matter of 
gettin’ extry things. For instance, 
weem fought like hell to get a 
forty-four hour week in my trade. 
Used to work fifty, sometimes fifty- 
six, hours when I was a young ’un. 
Our delegates has argued and weem 
even struck for shorter hours. Now 
weem got ’em, what do weem do 
with the time weem made all that 
fuss about ? ” 

There was no reply from any- 
body. 

“Youm know what ’tis,’”’ Sam 
continued. ‘“* Dogs, football, and 
the pictures. About one in ten 
does a bit of extry gardening and 
the rest would be better off in 
health and pocket if they was 
workin’ and knockin’ up a bit more 
pay. We can’t live a workin’ life 
an’ be idle at the same time. 
Taint in us. What we want is a 
five day week. Work nine hours 
a day and have Saturdays and 
Sundays off, so weem could live 

two lives, an’ both of ’em useful.” 

“One man—one job,” sloganed 
Erie. 

“Maybe,” continued Sam. 
“Some fellers always have been on. 
the grab, an’ they always will. My 
ideal is to give chaps Saturdays and 
Sundays clear to do bits of jobs and 
think for themselves. There’s a lot 
of us might like to run a nice little 
place a bit outside the town if we 
had two days a week clear. Then, 
if nobody couldn’t give us a job, 
we'd have something of our own 
to fall back on.” 

“It doesn’t pay to grow food- 
stufis here, and it never will,” 
declared Ernie. 

“Maybe it don’t pay to sell 
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land produce, but it does pay 
to eat it,” Sam responded with a 
knowing half nod, half shake of 
the head. 

‘Sam wants to keep a pig.” 

‘* Ay, an’ some ducks.” 

“Should you make yer own 
cider, Sam ? ” 

“Sure, an’ you could come over 
an’ eat the ducks an’ the pig an’ 
watch me drink the cider at 
Christmas.” 

** Christmas,” cried Ernie. 
“We've got to forget the spirit of 
Christmas while this war-job’s on.” 

“We'll forget all weem fightin’ 
for if we do.” 

“‘ T reckon Christmas got through 
the last war better than anything 
else.” 

“Tis somethin’ we don’t want 
changed : Christmas and the kids.” 

“Don’t worry, boys. Christ- 
mas ’ll come round each year and 
the kids’ll come along. You wait 
till young Phil starts having his 
dozen.” 

“* What a party!” 

“Have ’em all at once, get your 
name in the papers, and make a 
fortune.” 

“Don’t talk about newspapers,” 
said Sam, who was having a 
regular field day and enjoying it. 
“Every time I opens my news- 
paper I see that things is going to 
be different after the war. They 
never. say how different — just 
different. I’ve got my ideals and 
I ain’t afraid to say what I 
think, Them writer chaps must 
be scared stiff for fear of makin’ 
a mistake. Never get nowhere 
that way.” 

**Sam’s gettin’ old.” 

“That tea ain’t strong enough 
for him.” 

** Pity he don’t brew no eider 
yet.” 

** Bring him an orange-box.” 

** Don’t need no orange-boxes to 
stand on,” replied Sam without a 
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trace of annoyance in his voice. 
“* All weem wantin’ is a livin’ an’ 
the right to earn the same. Youm 
chaps agrees with that, of course, 
an’ youm know what’s happened 
these last twenty years. Youm 
handed the responsibility of finding 
work for yourselves over to the 
Labour Exchanges. Maybe ’tis a 
good ideal. They’ve fixed me up 
more’n once an’ theym good 
enough fellers, but theym built 
up @ mighty nice business out of 
her. When this job’s done, I'd 
like a few of my responsibilities 
back.’’ 

“Sure,” acknowledged Harry. 
“* And I'd like to build a nice little 
place alongside yours with an acre 
or two of land. We hear a lot 
about land at forty or fifty pound 
an acre. Can anybody tell me 


where I can buy an acre of land 
for fifty pound cash anywhere near 
Bristol ? ” 

** More like five hundred.” 

“So what ?” asked young Phil 


pertinently. 

“To get down to it,” Harry went 
on. ‘‘ You know a chap can save 
five hundred Savings Certificates, 
and the Government urges us to 
do it. Well, I reckon he ought to 
be able to swap ’em for an acre of 
ground with a small house or 
bungalow on it and no ruddy 
ground rent. If the Government 
had the pluck to promise chaps 
their little bit of England like that, 
we'd all save up like mad.” 

“They do say that places will 
have to be bomb-proof and built 
oi what they call ‘strategic lines’ 
for swar reasons,” said Phil. 

** Hioy,” Harry cried with genuine 
challemge in his tone, ‘“ whoever 
is going\to be in a position to bomb 
an Englishman’s home after this 
lot ?” 

“The good old Government’ll 
see to that, anyway.” 

‘* Tt’s ‘the Government this’ and 
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‘the Government that,’ ”’ swiped 


_ Sam with a wave of his arm which 


conveyed some lack of respect for 
an immovable object. ‘‘ I’m never 
met the Government, only the 
blokes that draws their ’ 
Mostly theym good fellers, as T’ye 
said before, an’ they make a fine 
job of work.” 

“Never mind,” said 
“The Government provides us 
with a lot of good services.” 

** Provide’s right!” cried Sam. 
‘My old man always said, ‘The 
Lord will provide. Now weem 
say, ‘The Government will pro- 
vide.” Me—lI’d rather trust the 
Lord.” 

Thus, with a bee in his bonnet 
and the Bible on his side, Sam 
won this workshop break - time 
argument, which I give as it 
occurred without attempting to 
attain that high degree of polish 
which Mr Hix required on our 
finished work. 

For this purpose we had the 
ordinary type wooden blocks to 
clamp into the vice. A short flat 
metal bar is fixed across the top of 
the block with a couple of bolts 
and nuts. The nuts are loosened 
and the job slipped between the 
bar and the wood. Tighten the 
nuts, and the job is ready for filing 
or emery, as required. 

We had only two of these blocks, 
and with a large class like ours 
that was not enough. So Mr Hix 
searched through the scrap - box 
with me, and between us we worried 
out ‘ Pro bono publico,’ and I made 
the job. 

We found one chunk of stufi 
three-eighths thick, six inches wide, 
and seven inches long. Just right 
for the top. Then, from a dark 
corner, we dug out a bit of five- 
eighths by inch and a half mild 
steel exactly four inches in length. 
We felt like two kids with a whole 
bag of conkers each. 
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The plan was to fasten the five- 
eighths stuff on edge to the centre 
of the top by three screws, thus 
forming a kind of T with the five- 
eighths material making a short 
upright to go into the jaws of the 
vice. The screws were to go down 
through the top, being countersunk 
and the heads left flush with the 
surface. 

I wanted to fix one screw in, 
tighten up on it, and then drill the 
holes for the other two. 

“No,” said Jack Hix decidedly. 
“Tm hoping to make a fitter of 
you. You'll mark off and drill each 
piece on its own. Who taught you 
tricks like that, anyway ?” 

“T don’t need teaching that sort 
of thing, but T’ll do it the way you 
wal tg 
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So I set my dividers and marked 
off three holes on each piece. 
Drilled them out. Busted a reamer 
in cutting the thread, fortunately 
leaving enough metal clear of the 
hole to get the broken part out 
easily. The oil-can was in constant 
request, and when the parts were 
finished the screws went in—one 
—two—three. They are there now, 
and have never budged. All of us 
found this article mighty handy, 
using small metal clamps to hold 
the work on top. 

To be sure, ‘P.B.P.’? was in 
fairly regular demand, but you 
can search all over Merchant 
Venturer’s and fail to discover 
the job. 


On my last day there I pinched 
it. 











TRAMP ODYSSEY. 


BY CAPTAIN FRANK H. SHAW. 


So far as I myself am concerned, 
I have been able to accompany the 
s.8. T'regarthan Head only on short 
coastwise trips: joining her at her 
port of departure, leaving her in 
the pilot-boat at a point where 
visitors usually leave foreign-bound 
ships; and leaving her—I might 
say—with reluctance. Thus, as 
an eye-witness, I can merely 
relate her adventures in the close, 
busy waters which are the enemy’s 
surest baffler; but Captain M. has 
told me, in blunt Merchant Navy 
fashion, a good deal of his war-work 
in remoter seas ; probably by way 
of humbling me from any cocksure- 
ness I may have acquired as a 
result of seeing occasional spots 
of bother through in his capable 
company. 

“Everything doesn’t happen in 
tidal waters,” he explained, with 
his iron-hard grin. ‘‘ What with 
long-range U-boats and surface 
raiders ; from pocket-battleships to 
Q-boats. To say nothing of funny 
things happening foreign.” 

“* Sabotage ?”’ I inquired. 

** And other things: there isn’t 
a damned thing the Hun won’t 
try: mostly foul. What would 
you think of a deck-load of live 
cattle going down, to the last hoof, 
with anthrax? That happened ; 
and all the evidence goes to show 
that the plague was originated by 
enemy agents. To say nothing of 
time-bombs in the bunkers. And 
’ a@ lot of unexplained troubles, too ; 
which might or might not be 
associated with enemy action. I’ll 
tell you.” 

The Tregarthan Head is a first- 
rate type of ship, conforming more 
or less to the pattern I have 


advocated for many years—ever 
since the last war, indeed. She is 
rather too big—11,000 tons—but 
she can steam at sixteen knots, 
seventeen and a half when really 
pressed ; and she handles well in a 
seaway. My contention has always 
been—and war experience confirms 
it—that we, as a shipowning nation, 
are apt to entrust too many eggs 
to each basket : the ideal merchant- 
man for war use should be not more 
than 6,000 tons, with sixteen-knot 
speed and corresponding handiness, 
for one enemy torpedo can sink 
11,000 tons as easily as 6,000; 
whereas if two ships of 5,500 
tons sail instead of one of larger 
tonnage, there is a fighting chance 
of one at least surviving. 

Economy, of course, dictated the 
provision of bulkier vessels: two 
ships demand two crews, two sets 
of engines, and all other details to 
match; but my argument was, and 
is, that two smaller ships remaining 
alive are better than one large 
craft lying on the sea’s bed, 
mangled and wasted. And such a 
lot of big fellows are down Davy 
Jones’ locker today, as the return 
of shipping losses shows. 

Apart from her size, however, 
the Tregarthan Head is an ideal 
freighter. She carries an enormous 
cargo; and she is equipped with 
wide hatches, a plenitude of cranes 
and winches for that cargo’s brisk 
handling ; even in ballast she is 
stable, and having a low freeboard, 
she can stand up well to China 
Seas typhoons, which have an ul- 
pleasant habit of pushing ships 
over, if taken unawares. Her 
Captain’s cabin is worthy of the 
Queen Mary; and the half-dozen 
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r rooms—seldom occupied 
today—are snug, as I have found 
on more occasions than one. 

I joined her in Hull. She was 
dirty and dishevelled, and looked 
slatternly. ‘“‘ We'll get her treacled 
up once we're clear of soundings,” 
promised Captain M. * Even in 
port, these days, you never know.” 
She had narrowly escaped annihila- 
tion in a bombing raid, it appeared ; 
a night-time show, with flares, 
incendiaries, and high-explosives. 
“We claim to have bagged one, 
though,” my relative rejoiced. 
“We keep a gun’s crew closed up, 
even on Sundays.” Certain visible 
evidence ashore showed how narrow 
had been this good ship’s escape. 
There is no real rest for our war- 
time Merchant Navy, except in 
Far Eastern ports, and even there 
aman is full of disturbing surmises. 

We were shepherded into convoy 
and proceeded south. If we had 
gone north-about, through Pent- 
land Skerries and by Cape Wrath, 
we might have lessened the risk ; 
but tonnage is precious, and 
the ship was used to risk. We 
were attacked variously : first, as 
the convoy was marshalled, by 
dive-bombers, hurling themselves 
wantonly from convenient cloud- 
masses, and dropping bombs in a 
semi-hysterical way that, to my 
mind, spoke of desperation. We 
were missed, as was every other 
thip of that convoy, and a bomber 
suddenly developed flames and 
moke and hurtled headlong into 
the churned water. A lot of loose 
water laved the decks, but Captain 
M.said: “ She needs a wash-down, 
ayhow!” He always was a 
philosopher, and war has increased 
his belief in the ultimate good of 


The R.A.F. took a hand before 
the attack really developed ; and 
our British pride got a fillip as the 

turned tail and raced for 
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home, with the Spitfires sitting 
merrily on their tails. We heard by 
news bulletin later that two enemy 
aircraft were brought down. I had 
the impression that there were more 
losses, but the R.A.F. is always 
modest and claims only dead 
certs. 

A corvette and a couple of heavily 
armed trawlers shepherded us into 
convoy shape before the flurry had 
really subsided, the Tregarthan 
Head acting as flagship, by which 
I mean that Commodore Convoy 
berthed aboard, and we headed the 
stately armada. That meant ad- 
ditional signalmen ; our halliards 
almost took fire from the vigour of 
the flag-hoists ; for Commodore was 
a retired Naval Officer who believed 
in displaying his authority as much 
as ever did a St Lucia negro pilot— 
the one who ordered the jib to be 
hoisted, I mean, and who, being 
apprised that the sail was already 
set, said: ‘* Hoist it down, den— 
I gotta show my aut’ority !” 

As I had done on another 
voyage, we proceeded down the 
stark North Sea, keeping within 
protective minefields, viewing for- 
lorn wreckage which abounded in 
the shallows—grim tombstones in 
memory of Nazi hatred. 

“But for the grace of God!” 
said M., nodding towards a ghastly 
horror of twisted scrap, whose back 
was broken, ‘through whose rent 
and tortured sides the tides swilled 
mournfully. “Sister ship!” His 
hard face hardened more. In the 
slow, unemotional fashion of the 
deep-sea man he mentioned later 
that his particular friend—a ship- 
mate, of boyhood—was captain 
when the Spurn Head took the 
torpedo. “On the bridge, of 
course——”’ he explained ; and the 
wreck had no longer a bridge of 
any kind ! 

“Tf ever,” said M., “I get a 
chance at one of the swine, I'll 
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remember poor Munro.” If 
Nazidom only knew how it has 
taught the British to hate! Taught 
them, too, to take any risk, dare 
any hazard, to beat the German 
so-called blockade. 

To Thames-mouth the passage 
was almost eventless. In heavy 
night we heard our punitive 
bombers drone swiftly overhead, 
their sustained note easily distin- 
guishable from the uncertain throb 
of the enemy’s desynchronised 
planes. We fervently hoped they 
were heading for the murder-yards 
of Emden and Wilhelmshafen, 
where the U-boats breed. We later 
listened to the treacherous beat of 
enemy power, and saw the coast- 
barrage flash into fury. But, for a 
wonder, nothing attacked us as we 
trudged down-channel, navigating 
mostly by guess and by God; for 
not even the wan flicker of a gas- 
buoy lighted that Stygian way. 
True, we could have wirelessed 
ahead for this shore-light or that to 
be shown; but to speak in the 
universal tongue must have meant 
carrying an alarm to watchful ears. 
Staccato Morse tells that convoys 
are under way, and in the hour that 
it takes such a sea-caravan to steam 
a dozen miles or so, a score of 
bombers can leave their fields and 
splash fury among the creeping 
ships. We had the lead, we had the 
log, and we had the look-outs— 
enough to permit any trained 
seaman to grope his way. 

Backing and filling in the Thames 
Estuary, we were subjected to 
further aerial attacks. One ship 
took a direct hit from a heavy 
bomb. As she began to settle, 
flaming like a furnace, bluff tugs 
raced to her and grappled her close, 
tearing her clear of the fairway 
so that our export trade should 
not be hampered by even a 
single tide. 

There was something ruthless in 
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that manceuvre: it was like drag. 
ging a gladiator’s corpse from the 
arena to make way for more furious 
games. Bomb-spouts grew up 
around the busy tugs; every 
available gun, ashore and aboard, 
wakened to a devil’s crescendo of 
din. As if by magic the thunder. 
rolls stopped, replaced by the 
screaming drive of our ever-ready 
fighters. I achieved a stiff neck 
through watching a battle royal in 
the overhead sky, and wondered if 
Tennyson had really pictured his 
imagination when he talked of 
“‘ Aerial navies grappling in the 
central blue”’; for this was an honest 
grapple if ever I saw one. A dozen 
Spitfires diving into half a hundred 
bombers, protected by something 
like a hundred Messerschmitts, 
cheerfully accepting terrific odds, 
and—reward of virtue— putting 
the big battalions to shame and 
rout. 

“Perhaps,” said M., “you'd 
rather go ashore here?” I was 
a chunk of unwanted dunzriage, I 
knew ; but there are moments when 
@ man would rather die with heroes 
than live with lesser breeds; so, a8 
we collected the other half of the 
noble convoy and edged tentatively 
round the Foreland, I still orna- 
mented the T'regarthan’s bridge. 

I confess to a thrill of humble 
pride as I climbed to the standard 
compass and looked at that convoy. 
Not a ship of the gallant score but 
was laden scupper-deep with British 
produce: a cascade of valuable 
things that we contrived to produce 
even though our world has turned 
its arts to war. Plenty of potential 
foreign exchange in those bulky 
bottoms, not so much as flurried 
by the perils they must encounter 
in their swift shuttle-weaving toand 
fro across that giant loom that is 
built of the world’s sea-lanes. 
Careless in the past, we have 
accepted the challenge of the 
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present, and, fighting tooth and nail, 
can still preserve the clear vision 
which reveals an incredible future 
to be built by our experienced 





When the Tregarthan Head led 
the way through Dover Straits, 
outwards, the French coast was 
still friendly territory ; the French 
Navy still swept its allotted 
stretches of water; and no big, 
fantastic guns were mounted at 
Cape Grisnez to attempt to terrorise 
our unafraid Red Ensign men. Yet, 
even so, it was known that Channel 
waters did hide U-boats, and that 
magnetic mines in plenty had been 
sown in our territorial waters. But, 
by comparison with the homeward 
journey, ours, outward to the 
lizard, was safe: no E- boats 
flashed like evil water-bugs from 
Brittany’s and Normandy’s con- 
venient coves; and beyond occa- 
sional sporadic air attacks, we were 
umolested. Off Falmouth I 
clambered down a side-ladder into 
aService drifter, after a stirrup-cup 
and a handgrip with M., the Com- 
modore, and as many of the crew 
as came into my orbit. I returned 
over dancing seas to such minor 
activities as are still permitted to a 
handicapped man. And the terrible 
months went by. Week by week 
the tragic tale of our mercantile 
losses was told; Dunkirk was 
gpically evacuated ; the Continent 
appeared to dissolve in flame and 
ruin. 

80 that it was like bright sun- 
thine breaking the cloud-wrack of 
8 typhoon to hear M.’s voice at 
the other end of my telephone 
atmouncing safe arrival in London 
River and inviting me down to 


Dockland to celebrate. 
“Fine!” I said. ‘ By the first 
tain. All well?” 
“So-so!” he replied. “I'll 
expect you.” 


Dockland itself was an inspira- 
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tion: the roads thronged with 
weighty transport, taking our in- 
creased exports to the gateway of 
all the seven seas. But I rubbed 
my eyes when I came alongside the 
Tregarthan Head. She appeared 





. more battered than ever did Drake’s 


puny Pelican after her memorable 
voyage round the world. There 
was a wooden ‘ homeward-bound ’ 
patch bolted on her bulged side. 
Her funnel was like a hard-worn 
colander. Several of her davits 
were empty—and empty davits 
look forlorn, like gutted houses. 
Most things about the ship appeared 
awry. The only normality was the 
bustling liveliness of the stevedores 
whipping her cargo out. 

And Captain M. He had not 
changed to speak of. His greeting 
was hearty as ever, his handgrip as 
firm and reassuring. 

“Let’s drink to happy land- 
ings !”’ he said, doing the honours. 
“* Notice our patch ?” 

“Torpedo?” I asked, and he 
nodded. 

“Of course, she’s a good ship. 
Some would have sunk; but the 
bulkheads kept up. We rigged a 
collision mat. He surfaced and 
started shelling; but we fought 
him, and unless ~’m a liar, we sank 
him. That was after the surface 
raider, of course.” 

“How about starting at the 
beginning ?” I suggested. M. is 
prone to drift into odd currents 
and willy-waws when reminiscing : 
he has to be brought up firmly with 
a round turn and two half-hitches. 
He sometimes was much more 
indignant about a ship-chandler’s 
overcharging than about a Hun 
attack. 

But, so far as I could abridge 
him, the remarkable voyage of this 
ordinary freighter—one of hundreds 
all doing the same thing and so 
typical of today’s Red Ensign work 
—was somewhat as follows :— 
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After I left the ship the convoy 
was subjected to submarine attack, 
which failed, though one ship was 
so narrowly missed that her paint, 
said M., was blistered. The escorts 
dealt faithfully with this aggressor ; 
they located it by their sound 
detectors and formed a ring around 
its suspected position; then a very 
cascade of depth-charges descended 
—‘ Like confetti at a wedding,” 
said M. 

* That was a lovely sight—it sort 
of made up for everything. We've 
learnt to hate, as Isaid ; and whilst 
that hunt was going on, I thought 
of all my pals who’d gone down. 
Those Huns must have been 
properly windy—hearing depth- 
charges bursting all about, and 

_ knowing they had lost the number 
of their mess. Sudden death’s too 
good for them—they hand out slow 
death to us when they get a chance. 
No feelings, of course. And this 
wasn’t just immediate. I'd say a 
full dozen charges exploded before 


he came up, stern first, and on his 


side—like a dead whale. A good 
bit of oil oozed out of his cracks. 
The Navy took no chances, of 
course; they colandered him all 
right, as if they welcomed a bit of 
decent target practice. And they 
could shoot, make no mistake. He 
never even got his conning-tower 
open. It looked to me as if one of 
the escort were concentrating on 
his bow-tubes, because there was a 
sudden explosion—a really big one 
that wasn’t just a shell—and the 
whole bows were jerked towards 
the sky, just as if the d——d thing 
were fighting for air. Then he 
flopped back and slid under, and 
that was that. You’ve seen it 
happen, of course.” 

In a certain position, M.’s ship 
was given permission to proceed 
independently, she being then out- 
side the range of bombing aircraft 
and all but the, ocean-going type of 


.lively unit. 
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U-boat. M. welcomed this oppor. 
tunity. He is a merchant ship. 
master studying his owner's 
interests, and convoy work is slow, 
aggravating work, the pace bei 
slowed to accommodate the least 
M. knows as well ag 
the Minister of Shipping that a ton 
of shipping used, quickly is better 
than two tons used slowly. Ton. 
nage being lost as it is, the faster 
ships, he contends, ought to be 
allowed to ‘gang their ain gait, 
relying on speed and the common- 
sense of their captains. He, like 
every other war-time shipmaster I 
know, argues for fitting merchant- 
men with depth-charges—the one 
really effective antidote to the 
U-boat. 

Detached from official surveil- 
lance, the Tregarthan Head fired up 
hotly and headed for her first port 
—Cape Town. She was deep-laden 
with invaluable material for South 
Africa, most of it war equipment of 
vital value. ‘“‘ The Hun probably 
knew as well as we did what we 
carried,” he said. ‘‘ Spies every- 
where — yes, even around the 
home docks. When his U-boats 
torpedo convoyed ships, they 
generally pick the most valuable 
—not just as ships. It’s uncanny. 
Secret wireless sets in England, 
I reckon. I wasn’t taking any 
chances, so we exceeded the fuel 
allowance once or twice!” The 
ship is fitted to burn both coal 
and oil; and M. said that he 
turned to coal, because to hear the 
‘ black squad ’ below shovelling and 
cleaning fires gave an impression of 
hurry and effort, even if the result- 
ing speed were not higher than that 
gained by oil-burning. 

“The psychological side of wat,” 
grinned M. “ Fitting oil-burners 
has robbed the stokehold of all its 
old romance. When you are racing 
—life or death business—you can't 
feel you’re doing your best just by 
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shipping bigger burners and turn- 
inga tap. You want to feel energy 
and sweat and blood going towards 
victo ry ! ” 

However he got speed, get speed 
he did. It was that excellent turn 
of speed that helped him down near 
the Line. “I spotted him as a 
raider the minute I set eyes on 
him,” was M.’s explanation. ‘“‘ He 
was disguised as a freighter: but a 
man gets a pricking in his thumbs 
or a chill at the back of his neck. 
He looked too harmless to be safe, 
if you get me.. Like a gangster in a 
cassock! If we’d carried a brace 
of six-inch guns instead of what we 
had, I might have taken a chance : 
it’s something to fight on equal 
terms; but he was outside our 
bundoop’s range, and I remembered 
the Rawalpindi. My job wasn’t to 
make naval history, but to get the 
ship to her port. 

“He started signalling, a lot of 
fine confused stuff that didn’t make 
sense. What was my exact Green- 
wich time, he asked, as wind- 
jammer men used to ask when they 
hadn’t rated their chronometers for 
a fistful of months. Carrying wire- 
less aerials as he did, he had as 
good a chance to find that out as I 
had. He was low in the water; too ; 
too low to be honest. I expect 
they’d built him that way to show 
smaller freeboard in action. 

“So I sent down to the engine- 
toom for all we had. I turned my 
tail to him, too, and sounded off 
‘action stations,’ because the crew 
like a bit of gun-drill—it makes 
them feel they aren’t just sitting 
shots. And—you never know; 
sometimes a fluke shot at extreme 
elevation scores. We got ourspeed ; 
the old packet throbbed as if she 
were getting ready to blow up, and 
the way her wake widened would 
have astonished you—it did me. 
Smooth water and no obstacles. 
We might have been ona trial run; 
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but this time we beat the schedule. 
The owners deserve a medal for 
designing these ships of ours: they 
must have had prevision. Under 
sixteen knots isn’t much use to a 
merchantman in war. 

““ We needed that speed. He saw 
he’d been twigged, and he opened 
fire: gave us a four hundred yard 
bracket for a start. If I had been 
of his breed I'd have scuttled ship 
out of hand. He had the range, 
and it was at least 5-9 stuff he was 
firing. So I went into the most 
fantastic zigzag you ever imagined, 
not the stereotyped twisting and 
turning at definite intervals which 
an intelligent gunlayer can forecast. 
I’d turn her bow to port a little, 
and then suddenly swing to star- 
board—it phased him. The next 
salvo hit just where we’d have been 
if I hadn’t switched when I did. 
Remembering what our cruisers did 
at the River Plate, I wished I had 
depth-charge throwers to pitch a 
few bombs here and there, to give 
him a wrong impression of his shell- 
bursts; but we’d only the defensive 
flintlock aft—as much use as a 
catapult! The mate wanted to 
return fire, but I refused permission. 
If our first shot fell short, as it 
would, it would prove we were 
under-armed. If I held my fire, it 
would keep him guessing. 

“He didn’t seem to be over- 
hauling us, so he wasn’t any 
record-breaker, or else we were. I 
know the log aft was ringing like a 
cash register on Saturday night. 
I carried on the zigzag as enthusi- 
astically as I could—even if it 
meant losing pace a bit—and he 
wasted quite a few rounds of 
ammunition. He did hit us, of 
course. I’m no Italian br aster, 
but though he ripped away some 
rails and carved out a plate or two, 
we weren’t hard hit. We were 
lucky. One shell did register pretty 
squarely, but our luck was in—it 
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was a dud; made at the Skoda 
works, we fancied, where sabotage 
isn’t unknown. 

“We kept up this fandango for 
a@ long time. The Chief said the 
owners would scrap him on account 
of the way he was burning fuel ! 
—and then I gave in to the Mate’s 
urge to smack back. That gun’s 
crew must have spat on their shell 
for luck ; it almost hit the basket. 
Maybe he’d closed in without our 
realising it; or maybe ours is an 
exceptionally good gun. There was 
a splash that looked as if his fo’c’sle 
had got a good wash-down; and, 
to show his calibre, he shifted helm 
and swung off on a fresh course. 
He thought we’d got the range, and 
he didn’t like it. Or he’d seen 
smoke that made him think of 
cruisers. He broke off the action, 
but we went on steaming hard, in 
case it was a ruse. The Hun is a 
tricky swine. 

**QOne or two steam-pipes were 
cut, the after steering-gear was 
knocked about; but the black 
squad are good at running repairs, 
and a bit of Stockholm tar and red 
lead made efficient patches. We 
tidied up the ship a bit, and the 
carpenter and second engineer be- 
tween them made a first-rate job 
of the hand-wheel spindle. So by 
nightfall we were quite as good as 
new; two men hit by splinters, 
but nothing I couldn’t deal with. 
But I didn’t directly resume course, 
because that Hun knew my port 
as well as I did—unless he was 
solid bone above the ears. He 
could have put on a spurt and 
overhauled me during the night, I 
contended, so we steered west for a 
few hours before heading south. 

“Next day there wasn’t any- 
thing suspicious in sight, so I 
issued a tot of rum to all hands, 
although we’re not the Navy as far 
as grog goes—I don’t know why. 
Beyond finding a castaway boat 
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farther south, that was about all 
that happened.” 

** Survivors ?” I asked. 

“No; the swine! There were 
people in the boat, but—their water 
barrico was bone-dry ; there wasn’t 
a biscuit crumb to be seen; and 
those men had died horribly, 
British at that. I won’t say the 
boat had been machine - gunned 
after leaving her ship ; it may have 
happened before; but — well, 
you're experienced; draw your 
own conclusions. All we could do 
was wrap ’em up and read the 
Service, and log the ship’s name; in 
case that was the only bit of news 
ever to be heard about that par- 
ticular packet.” 

That part of M.’s story made me 
think deeply : of the uncountable 
tragedies the sea is staging today. 
We hear much; but the blackest 
—or perhaps the brightest—pages 
of our ocean-story will never be 
told authentically. With Nazi 
broadcasters boasting that “ One 
of our U-boats sank 100,000 tons 
of British and Allied shipping in 
the week ending ”” imagination 
works alarmingly. The boast is 
exaggerated on every occasion, but 
the details are omitted ; there are 
total losses—of men as well as 
ships—in the brutal chronicle. 
In the interests of common 
humanity the veil is better kept 
drawn over the tale of horror. 
What we see and hear about it is 
bad enough! Our decent mer- 
chantmen are ear - marked for 
destruction ; and those who mur- 
dered Poland and tortured France 
are not disposed to leniency where 
Britons — however simple and 
decent—are concerned. 

“ And so—— ?” 1 prompted M. 
We had been silent for a while, 
thinki 


“ Nothing much happened before 
Cape Town. One thing was amus- 
ing—sort of. We ran in to hug the 
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coast a bit down south and fix our’ 


position. Minefields, Imean. Dark 
night it was; but an occasional 
shore-light is shown, unless the 
rumour is that surface raiders are 
out. 

“We'd got our fix to a hair— 
and it’s very necessary to pin your- 
self down these days, since even 
distant coasts have to be protected 
—when the watchkeeper called me 
to say we were under fire yet once 
more. 1 fancied our black-out 
wasn’t as good as it might be, so 
up I went—blood in my eye—to 
haul someone over the coals. Sure 
enough, I saw a distant flash, a big 
one, from the east. The watch- 
keeper had spotted two, both from 
the same compass-point. It didn’t 
make sense to me: the ship firing 
must have been mighty close in- 
shore—riskily close, if you take me. 
And there was no shell-whine, 
though the night was as still as 
growing grass. 

“Then I tumbled to it. Many 
mines washed on to a reef there- 
abouts, and going up harmlessly. 
§oI diagnosed it. The only sensible 
solution ; and I had a laugh at the 
thing. All the trouble and expense 
and intrigue and what not to equip 
a secret minelayer to destroy our 
shipping, and the result—a few 
casual explosions in the dark of the 
night ; with perhaps a Boer farmer 
or two thinking the Day of Judg- 
ment was breaking! If we’d been 
4 few hours sooner down there we 
might have hit one of those mines, 
of course.” 

M. welcomed the calm and com- 
parative ease of Cape Town, which 
illowed his stretched nerves to 
télax. News gleaned there was that 
surface raiders were suspected in 
the Indian Ocean; but the fact 
that the Tregarthan Head had 
managed to land her freightage 
Wdamaged was cause for con- 
@atulation. There were celebra- 
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tions: the material brought was 
welcome; aircraft for the S.A. 
Air Force, to be employed up 
north; tanks, too—gyes, the 
Tregarthan Head was as welcome to 
the Cape Colonists as Robinson 
Crusoe’s fortuitous wreck to that 
fantastic mariner. 

“They sent us east,” said M. 
“There were odd parcels to be 
landed here and there ; but mostly 
we were to pick up all the treasures 
of the Orient. It was like the 
itinerary of a super-cruise-de-luxe, 
What was.it R.L.S. talked about : 
Samarkand and all that; you 
remember. Mahogany logs from ° 
the Archipelago, phosphates from 
the Bismarks ; copra, tinned fruit 
from Malaya and the Philippines ; 
seafaring can be mighty interesting 
at times, when you leave the beaten 
track. Normally, on a regular beat, 
a man’s apt to get a rutted mind ; 
but this schedule made me feel like 
Columbus, first time out. We 
simply didn’t know what we might 
find at Journey’s End. The only 
sure thing—we were ahead of 
Christopher in that—was that we 
shouldn’t sail over the edge of the 
world and drop off into space ! 

“We got a bit of dockyard 
attention, to make good our dam- 
ages; and when we saw clearly 
what might have happened, we 
whistled a bit, Ican tell you. We 
had to replace a couple of lifeboats 
that had got chewed up. That 
wasn’t difficult, of course. The 
place was alive with derelict life- 
boats, each one with its own story, 
each. one an arrival from the blue 
with torpedoed survivors of this 
ship and that; and the merchant 
navies of most of the world 
were represented. Mighty little 
discrimination the Hun shows—it 
created a picture in my mind. That 
man’s hand is against all the world. 
Ishmael was very small beer. The 
cheering thing is: most of the 
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world is against him—overtly or 
otherwise.”” Here M., who has his 
religious moments, quoted Holy 
Writ—chiefly Revelations ; which 
certainly prognosticated a very 
sticky end for Herr Adolf. 

“I suppose he really is Anti- 
Christ!” he commented. ‘“ We 
average decent folks can’t have 
been believing a myth for two 
thousand years. That’s what I tell 
the defeatists ; and we meet plenty 
here and there, I assure you.” But 
this was irrelevant; and I pinned 
him firmly to his course—the whole 
many thousand sea-leagues of it. 

‘I tried the Navy down there to 
get a bigger gun, or two of them; 
the ship could be stiffened to stand 
up’ to them; but it seemed they 
couldn’t be spared. With a pair of 
six-inchers we didn’t mind meeting 
most troubles likely to be abroad. 
If a man knows he can hit back to 
some purpose it heartens him, you 
know. I expect Fegen of the Jervis 
Bay felt that way. But the Navy 
reckoned that our safety was 
mostly its affair; and when we 
sailed, too light for comfort, we’d 
only got that 4-7. 

“* Mauritius is a nice spot—one of 
the Scented Isles, I always call it— 
but nothing much happened there : 
we had some sugar machinery to 
deliver. I wouldn’t have minded 
filling up with sugar and rum, but 
orders are orders. Still, one thing 
I managed to do. I told you about 
the rum issue, didn’t I? I didn’t 
see why my fellows, who were doing 
Navy work, shouldn’t have Navy 
ameliorations. That extra five 
pounds a month danger -money 
doesn’t cover everything. A tot of 
grog means more to a sailor at the 
right time than a prospective fiver, 
anyhow. I put it to the agent that 
any commissions due me—oh yes, 
there are still a few pickings !— 
might be paid in proof rum. He 
must have felt as I did—that 
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machinery was badly needed—be. 
cause he seems to have put it up to 
the shippers; and they made a 
free gratis offering, enough to 
float the Queen Mary, much about, 
Try one?” A little had been kept 
out of bond by courtesy of H.M. 
Customs ; and it was good. 

**'When the crew saw they were 
going to get a regular issue, not at 
noon but after sunset—as I like my 
men sober during working hours— 
you'd have thought they were ready 
to take on the whole Nazi Navy, 
A bit of human understanding of 
the deck-hand helps a man a lot; 
and a swig of Old Mauritius is 
better testimony to pluck than all 
the bouquets, spoken or written. 

“So we plugged on; and if I 
had time to tell you of some of the 
places we called at you’d be writing 
books with both hands at once, in 
such a hurry to set things down. 
Lonely islands where Chinese 
coolies shovelled phosphates into 
you from dug-out canoes that 
rubbed your paint off to the bare 
steel in the surf. The Chinks made 
much of us: they sang songs of 
victory each day’s end, paddling 
ashore with their shovels. The 
comprador urged us to fight to win: 
seemed to think China and us had 
a lot in common. Those yellow- 
bellies, remote as they were, kept 
up with the times. 

“We didn’t know that island 
was to come into the picture later 
on, as marooning place for 4 
German raider’s captives. Nor 
that the phosphate piers and cranes 
would be shelled to hell-and-gone. 
It was peaceful and pretty then—é 
sort of lazy, locked lagoon. Well, 
we had the luck ; we landed there 
as free men, not as prisoners who'd 
outgrown our accommodation. 

“ Getting mahogany was interest- 
ing, too. There’s a demand for 
hardwoods at home: you'll know 
that. Rifle stocks and aeroplane 
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fittings, and such-like gadgets. The 
supplies are short, so I took on all 
I could get, making palaver with 
island chiefs to get it. It was 
floated down forgotten rivers, and, 
when the surf was bad, it was towed. 
off astern of fifty-paddle dug-outs. 
Some of those chiefs would interest 
you, as @ student of humanity. 
Harrow and Oxford, one or two of 
them, veneered on to savagery of a 
generation back. One Chief—he 
made me feel uneducated—was the 
gon of a cannibal : he’d civilised his 
people; he’d done it scientifically. 
It wasn’t a case of top-hats and 
beads, mark you; but he was 
intolerant of missionaries. He 
contended that enlightened Pagan- 
, ism was the best faith. I had some 
interesting talks with him, one way 
and another. He refused to take 
payment for his mahogany, too ; 
he told me, and these are his precise 
words, to consider it as a concrete 
prayer for the success of British 
ams. He hoped the Empire would 
win out. Reason ? 

“*Tf the Hun wins,’ he said, 
‘itmeans our quick reversion to the 
bed, black days. Slavery, oppres- 
sion, foulness—the Hun isn’t a 
coloniser. He takes out everything 
and puts in nothing: nothing but 
evil.” How’s that for a cannibal’s 
on? That man’s people were 
happy; there were no intrigues, 
everyone had enough to eat ; there 
was work for all. And the island 
was German-owned until the last 
war. I did a bit of talking about 
it here and there—South America, 
mostly—as a sort of propaganda. 
Hiciency in war isn’t the only 
tivilising influence that matters. 

“We strolled around the Pacific, 
doing a sort of Carter Paterson job 
dshort hauls, because the shipping 
that used to do the work is other- 
wee employed, or sunk. Ports 
te different these days. In- 
ead of seeing a smother of Red 
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Dusters wherever you go, you see a 
very few. Such as aren’t monopo- 
lised in our war work, work hard : 
they do double shifts: there’s no 
time wasted in port. I collected 
short-haul cargoes wherever pos- 
sible—it was easy. I felt I was 
building up useful credits in 
countries where they mattered. 

“We covered a lot of water: it 
seemed worth while to use our best 
speed. Freights being what they 
were, extra bunkers didn’t matter. 
Australia was an eye-opener: I 
saw some of their war effort 
functioning. You’ve not been out 
there for a long time? You'd 
be surprised. They take things 
at least as seriously as we do, 
although facts are not brought 
home so clearly—air-raids and 
what not, I mean. Hitler won’t 
win so long as a Cornstalk lives : it’s 
patriotism plus you find out under 
the Southern Cross. Everywhere 
else in the Dominions it’s the same : 
red-hot enthusiasm. Made me 
proud to think I was a minor link 
in the grand Chain. Australia 
doesn’t advertise, but she goes to 
it; and Ill bet what the Aussies 
have done in Libya is stiffening 
them still more—if they need it. 
The Home Government is wise to 
give them such a look-in. It’s 
binding them to us with fetters of 
brass, if I know anything. When 
the Sydney sank the Bartolomeo 
Colini, it swamped the naval re- 
cruiting offices in Sydney ; and I'll 
bet every inch of Australia now is 
simply breathless with enthusiasm 
after Bardia and Tobruk. 

“‘ But that isn’t tramping. I ran 
off the rails a bit because I’ve had 
better chances than most of seeing 
and thinking and analysing. I’ve 
had both bird’s-eye and worm’s-eye 
views of the outside world, which 
many people are apt to forget be- 
cause of the insularity of most 
Britishers’ lives today. ‘Those who 
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are not for us are against us,’ eh ? 
The Ayes have it: all over the 
globe. Even in Chile, which I 
remember as a German suburb not 
long ago—but I’ve something else 
to talk about than politics. 

“We went on tramping. Thanks 
to circumstances, more latitude is 
allowed to a shipmaster than was 
the peace-time case. We've gone 
back to old windjammer times, 
when a shipmaster ran his own 
ship—not a bunch of office clerks. 
So I filled up with Australian coal 
and landed it at Valparaiso ; and I 
ran nitre back to Sydney ; and the 
crew worked overtime without a 
grumble, and the black squad kept 
their engine-room like a watch— 
perfect timing. We’re deeply in 
debt to our black squads. We 
deck-ornaments get the flowers, 
but the engine-room deserves them. 
We can see what’s happening : they 
have to work in the dark, especially 
when we’re attacked. And of all 
the forms of claustrophobia I know, 
that of being inactive among 
steam and whirling machinery is 
the worst: when bombs are drop- 
ping and torpedoes coming. To 
keep a throttle open a bit wider 
doesn’t seem heroic—but it is. 
Even in port, we of the deck can 
get a leg-stretch ashore. But in 
port is the black squad’s harvest- 
ing: they can dismantle their ‘job’ 
and get at parts inaccessible when 
the old mill is turning. And do 
they take advantage of it? They’re 
like a pack of beagles let out after 
a frost.’ 

“We reaped some advantage 
from all they’d done in the Middle 
Passage. Another raider, camou- 
flaged as a Jap this time. There is 
a lack of imagination in the Hun’s 
deceptions. They’re too highly 
standardised, I expect: there must 
be a surface raiders’ school in 
Wilhelmshafen. This alleged Jap 
behaved just like that other neutral 


—pretended to be very friendly ; 
but we Red Ensigners are getting 
more suspicious than ever. If only 
they’d shipped a, pair of six-inchers ! 
I fancy I could have sunk him: he 
was.clumsy. Plenty of freeboard, 
this chap, too—he must have been 
an improvisation. Whether he’s 
the man who landed the prisoners 
in the Bismarks or not, I can’t say. 
I’ve had no chance to make 
palaver with survivors; but I 
expect he was. I didn’t stop for 
inquiries; I closed up the gun’s 
crew and nearly tore the telegraphs 
up by the roots, I wanted extra 
speed so badly. 

“We dodged him, thanks to a 
squall that came up. Took a little 
punishment, the funnel mostly; 


but we weren’t hit hard. Two or 


three boats fluffed up. After the 
war they ought to dock this ship 
in cement as a permanent memorial 
to the Red Ensign, like the Victory 
at Portsmouth. 


“Maybe it was a mine laid by 
this raider that we saw blow a 


neutral in two. Lucky we saw it 
happen, come to think of it: it 
gave us a warning. It might just 
as easily have been us. He wasa 
Jap, at that—a genuine Jap. We 
salved what remained of his crew; 
and they had the nerve to claim 
that it was a British mine sank 
their ship! As if we were likely to 
mine open waters and sink our own 
tonnage! It’s only the Hun, who 
knows that ninety-nine per cent 
of tonnage afloat is hostile, who 
could do that dirty work. I tried 
a bit of propaganda on the Japs; 
but you never know if you've 
penetrated below the surface with 
them—they hiss silkily and bow 
and smile, and what they think 
entirely their own affair. 

“We landed that batch at the 
next port, and in place of them! 
shipped a deck cargo of cattle: & 
messy business, but useful—I only 
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wish I might have brought them 
home. By this time we’d been 
mostly everywhere, playing shuttle 
to the Empire’s loom with a 
vengeance. As I say, our speed 
helped a lot—a ship’s dead capital 
at sea, in a manner of speaking ; 
using, not making. ‘Course, in 
peace-time it isn’t so much a 
question of speed; but+I fancy 
they'll engine new ships to make 
. You never know. 

“T collected a couple of thousand 
tons of tea, having reserved space, 
after unshipping the cattle. Every 
tank I could spare was washed 
and filled with essential oils. Most 
part of the freight was useful for 
munitions, though: I’d better not 
specify ; but I’d collected parcels as 
they offered—antimony and alu- 
minium, copper and that sort of 
thing. I still hankered after a 
cattle cargo, but we had no per- 
manent fittings, and we had the 
winter North Atlantic to face. You 
once told me of your experience 
with cattle.” 

“We shipped three hundred 
head and landed one alive,”’ I said. 
“The rest were killed or washed 
overboard.” 

“And I was down below my 
marks as it was. But the deck stuff 
I collected was light for its bulk, 
and the surveyors turned a blind 
eye to the gauges. These loading 
restrictions !”” M. snorted here. 
“Some of the port officials will 
taise Cain if you’re an inch over 
the mark ; and yet you stand ten 
times more chance of being sunk by 
tremy action than by weather. 

give you a deck-gun against 
memy attack, and yet—every pre- 
saution is taken against the crew 
getting their feet wet! Talk about 
fandmothers! The reserve of 
in a modern ship is 

colossal; and Plimsoll lived in a 
day when ships didn’t carry today’s 
fteeboard. Too much grand- 


.what his ship can stand up to if 
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mothering. A shipmaster knows 


properly loaded; and it’s his job to 
see she is properly loaded. How- 
ever, @ brushful of white paint 
can do miracles with the Plimsoll 
marks ! 

“And we started home. I 
reckon the ship, as a ship, laden, 
was worth every penny of two 
million pounds. And what she was 
carrying back mattered. It wasn’t 
rare furniture for Park Lane, nor 
yet luxuries for the Millionaires’ 
Club: it was vital necessities. I 
patted myself on the back when I 
went over the manifest — it was 
good! And intertrading had built 
up a lovely little reserve of foreign 
credits by here and there. Id 
looted all the continents to pour 
the best they had to offer into the 
laps of the British at home. 

“And then the Hun lobbed a 
torpedo into us! In convoy, if you 
please. I musn’t tell you where it 
happened, but you'll guess. Yes, 
there or thereabouts. I had asked 
permission to proceed independ- 
ently, relying on my speed—and 
the engines functioning like they’d 
always done—but no: I was too 
valuable to be left at large. So I 
joined the convoy. 

“ Dark night it was when we got 
it: just switching to a new leg 
of the zigzag. I was on the bridge. 
I saw nothing coming. And the 
way I size up that attack was that 
the Hun just spotted us by day and 
crashed well ahead, took station at 
a point where he knew the convoy 
was bound to pass, and then let 
drive half a dozen tin-fish into the 
brown of us, getting our silhouettes 
against what light the moon made 
in the sky. One of the torpedoes 
hit us as you saw—and the black 
squad swear they heard fragments 
ringing on the boilers like church 
bells. Imagination, more than 
likely ! But it was as near as that : 
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only the bulkhead stood up to it. 
I was half drowned: you see, 
although we were hit for’ard of the 
bridge, the way we still carried 
- brought the bridge right under the 
waterspout when it collapsed. It 
knocked me out; but the mate 
was all right. I soon picked up, 
too. The mate stopped engines 
and ordered all hands to stand by 
to abandon: that was his plain 
duty. If we'd carried any more 
way the bulkhead mightn’t have 
stood up to the pressure of the 
incoming water. 

“Convoys don’t stop for a 
torpedoing any more: there have 
been too many regrettable incidents 
on that account. The order is to 
scatter. And the escort were busy 
chasing the U-boat, or boats. 

“When I came-to everything 
seemed very quiet. The mate was 
efficient: he wouldn’t have been 
mate there else. We'd got a hole 


like a barn-door in the skin. But 
he was already putting a collision 


mat in place. He had thought it 
all out beforehand: we used to 
rehearse just what we’d do. First, 
the boats to be lowered rail-high, 
to show the crew we were studying 
their safety. Then an investigation 
of damage done. Then—derricks 
unshipped and lowered to criss- 
cross the hole so that the collision 
mat wouldn’t be sucked in and 
rendered useless because of the 
leaks at the sides. You under- 
stand: we fixed the mat over the 
derricks which were weighted suf- 
ficiently to take them down below 
the surface. The derricks were 
long enough to bridge the hole 
comfortably. 

“The carpenter and his gang 
inspected the after-bulkhead: it 
was bulged a bit, but seemingly 
sound. He turned-to at once to 
shore-up from the after-side ; and 
- we had the baulks all ready. The 
for’ard bulkhead hardly mattered : 
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there wouldn’t be a lot of strain op 
that. And the cargo down No, 2 
hold was the least perishable of any 
we had picked up, by the grace of 
God. That wasn’t forethought; 
you never know where the mouldy 
will hit. Like civilians ashore 
today, there is no zone of safety 
anywhere. 

** But we were afloat. And the 
‘job’ below wasn’t more than 
jolted. Indeed, the first thing I 
did when I roused up was to answer 
the engine-room telephone, which 
was ringing hard. The Chief was 
there to say that steam was 
available whenever required! Am 
I proud of the Red Duster ! 

““The gun’s crew were closed up 
aft, hoping and hoping for a shot; 
but I think the escort’s depth- 
charges either cracked it or scared 
it away. Enough were let off to 
sink the Hun fleet. Like confetti 
at a wedding, as you’ve said. 

“We were a sitting shot for any 
murderer coming along. Fortu- 
nately we were out of short bombing 
range. It was daylight when we 
stopped for breath : a collision mat 
isn’t a handkerchief. And at full 
dawn along came a_ destroyer 
bustling to ask how things were. 
His first hail was: ‘Do you-wish 
to abandon?’ I got the mega- 
phone and replied: ‘ Abandon— 
my foot!’ or words to that effect. 
‘This ship’s only got one tin-fish,’ I 
said; ‘and she’sa ship.’ You 
know the firm who built her. 
‘She'll stand at least another 
mouldy,’ I told him. ‘Stand by 
and give a tow now and then and 
we'll get her home, even if it’s on 
her tank-tops !’ ” 

M. mopped his face. “ It’s only 
afterwards you realise what you've 
done,” he affirmed.- “That de- 
stroyer couldn’t wireless, of course, 
to give the show away. He told us 
to stick it a bit and surged off 
going all out. And we were left 
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alone—target for anything. I got 
so bored with sitting still that I 
tried under way. We just gave her 
steerage-way, with all hands and 
the cook watching that after-bulk- 
head. I tried her, rev. by rev., to 
see what she’d stand ; and soon we 
were crawling. I served out an 
extra tot when we showed a real 
wake. 
“Then along came a trawler— 
our escort! He was game as 
they’re made ; asked if we wished 
to be taken in tow. I let him try 
to make him feel important, and 
we pulled him backwards. When 
we got well going, we left him in 
our wash. But he looked after us ; 
and when an aircraft came nosing 
around, he put up'a barrage that 
blew it out of the sky. The skipper 
did get recommended for a D.S.C., 
I heard—I recommended him ! 
“He watched us like a hen with 
one chick ; and as a fog fortunately 
closed down, we managed to make 
port of refuge without a lot of 
further trouble. I, who’ve cursed 
fog all my life, blessed that one. 
We felt a bit lonely, not being able 
to blow the whistle; but if the 
weather had cleared, we might have 
got everything the Hun had to 
offer. As it was, beyond missing a 
couple of floating mines, the rest of 
the trip was quite normal. And 
the collision mat held up to it 
marvellously : those derricks were 
an inspiration. But the engine- 
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room was the best—it meant stand- 
ing by every second, never knowing 
when the bulkhead might crash, 
and that meant a quick finish down 
below, of course. 

“Then we were congratulated, 
and No. 2 hold was unloaded; and 
they bolted this homeward-bound 
patch over the hole. And here we 
are, come round under our own 
steam. Astonishingly little cargo 
was lost; though some, of course, 
was washed out of the hold before 
we got down to it. And now she’ll 
go into dry-dock and they’ll replate 
her, and in six months or less she’ll 
be fit for anything the war has to 
offer.” 

“You'll be glad of the rest,” I 
said approvingly. 

“Rest ? The superintendent 
tells me they have a new ship ready © 
for me. I doubt if she’s as good 
as this one; and we’re all turn- 
ing over to her in a body. The 
Empire’s trade must go on.” 


That is M.’s story. One day he 
may give me permission to publish 
his name and the real name of his 
gallant ship. Meantime, I say only 
that I have scrutinised his log- 
book, and can vouch that every 


spoken word is true. That is 
why I say that Hitler cannot 
beat Britain even if he tries his 
damnedest. Because M. is really 
only a symbol—the Merchant 
Navy is homogeneous—with M. 
as a standard. 
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*‘ AND what,” said the Gunner, 
“‘ will your address be when you 
get over?” 

“No. 3 Base Sub-Area,” I 
replied. 

“Tt sounds pretty murky. I 
didn’t know there was anything 
lower than a Base.” The Gunner 
had that fraternal candour which 
is sometimes worse than brutal- 
ity. ‘“‘ You won’t see much war 
there.” 

“No,” Isaid meekly, “‘ but that’s 
the penalty of giving the Army a 
miss in peace-time. One has to 
' start all over again, very low down, 
and your only bet is either rouge 
or noir |” 

The Gunner nodded. 

** I’m glad it isn’t rouge, though. 
I should hate the thought of you as 
a@ crimson staff officer coming it 
over us poor beggars. The modern 
tendency’s all to think that every 
civilian roped into the Army is a 
potential expert whose brains have 
got to be made use of at once. We 
poor devils who’ve spent: our lives 
soldiering are mere bodies for you 
people to trample on. But to 
start at the bottom of a Base, 
and work your way up, sounds 
pretty beastly to me, one way 
and another.” 

“Probably: I’m not saying it 
isn’t; but it'll be a change from 
tents in England in December, 
anyway. Au revoir!” 


The First Officer of the s.s. 
Valerian was friendly but non- 
committal. ‘‘ You’re our super- 
cargo, are you? We ought to be 
finished by Saturday morning, but 
I know these dockers. As soon as 
they think there’l] be overtime on 


the day before Christmas Eve, you 
watch !” 

I watched. It was, after all, the 
job I had been given to do before 
I reached Southampton. There 
was our assorted ‘ mob-equipment,’ 
as it was called, 500 tons of it, to 
go into the ship, and I had been 
straightly charged to see what holds 
each package went into to ‘ facili- 
tate unloading’ at the other end, 
which was a port known to me, so 
far, only by a number. Nobody 
had prepared me for a vast shed 
200 yards from end to end, a train 


‘of thirty-five trucks being u.- 


loaded, six trucks at a time, into 
it, and from there through five 
separate hatches simultaneously 
into the ship. 

I flitted to and fro ineffectually 
and tried to make notes, one eye 
peering into cavernous holds, the 
other on the never-ceasing cranes 
with their hammocks of assorted 
cargo swinging precariously over- 
head. 

“I wouldn’t worry if I were 
you,” said the Embarkation Staff 
Officer. ‘‘ There’s the best part 
of 200 items in that 500 tons, 
and the dockers know where it'll 
go quickest and best. It’s no 
good your trying to interfere. 
There was a brass-hat who tried 
that in September when the first 
of the B.E.F. went over, and he 
won’t do it again.” 

** What happened ?” I asked. 

** Oh, he was one of these super 
efficient devils who would stand 
no nonsense and was a hustler. 
You know the sort? Luckily, 
they’re rare. ‘Come on, get 4 
move on with those T. pape 
bundles (that’s teleprinter paper), 
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most important. Priority! In 
there quickly! .. .’ 

“My corporal tried to argue. 
He’d been in shipping for years... . 

**T am giving orders here. J 
said Priority. Just put that stuff 
where I tell you and look sharp 
about it !’ 

“ Well, the long and the short of 
it was that we bunged 400 tons of 
the T. paper on a ship that was 
going to Marseilles and not to 
Nantes at all, and by the time 
our brass-headed friend had got 
it back and nearly fused the wires 
in doing so, he discovered that T. 
stood for toilet and not teleprinter 
at all! 

“ You’d much better look at my 
clerk’s Army Form. 12345, which 
will show you in what hold every- 
thing is when it’s stored.” 


It was decidedly easier, and 
probably more efficient in the 
long-run, to watch. For two and 
a half days the loading went on, 


_an infinitely leisurely but unceasing 
process: Lister trucks, movable run- 
aways, bicycles, portable cookers, 
fling cabinets, safes, typewriters, 
duplicators, crate after crate of 
stationery and index cards, ‘ capes 


anti-gas,’ axes, butcher knives, 
boot-repairing machinery, tables, 
forms, rope, buckets, lanterns, nest 
after nest of dixies, ground-sheets, 
blankets, tarpaulins, sergeants’ and 
officers’ mess equipment, Soyers’ 
stoves, and all the varied require- 
ments of a Base Ordnance Depot. 
The loading went on, without haste, 
without much rest, but: not always 
without casualties. I watched three 
men, one with his boot cut wide 
open because of gout, and all of 
them long past their prime, edging 
wooden crates very gingerly off a 
pile till the top one crashed from 
the truck roof to the floor, then 
from the floor to the wharf five 
feet below. A certain number 
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failed to stand the strain, and 
were then tied up loosely with 
string until the crane whirled them 
aloft and down out of mind into 
the hold. img. 
“* T can’t make the old Hun out,” 
@ voice murmured in my ear on the 
third day. ‘“‘ Look at all these 
ships”’—his eye roved up and 
down the line of the immense 
wharf and the five grey-painted 
cargo steamers along her—“ five 
cranes going over most of ’em 
and perhaps forty trucks being 
unloaded simultaneously, and not 
a ship able to move from her 
moorings in under four hours. 
You’d think it would be worth his 


‘while to bomb these docks to 


blazes twice a week, and we've 
only had one air-raid warning since 
September. Doesn’t make sense 
to me!” 

** Perhaps,” said another voice, 
“the Boche knows a trick worth 
two of that. What about giving us 
the sweat of carting it all over to 
France and then cracking it good 
and hearty on the other side ? 
Saves him petrol and costs us much 
more.” 

That was the Third Officer. But 
his was the normal fate of prophets 
in their own country. 

But Boxing Day came at last. I 
had been foolish enough to watch 
rather wrathfully the gradual slow- 
ing-down of the dock machine as 
Christmas Day approached. 

“They know they’ll get over- 
time after noon on Saturday, blast 
them,” said the E.S.0. “But 
never mind! this hooker won’t 
leave now till noon on Tuesday. 
Even for us poor devils Christmas 
Day is a dies non, and you can go 
home if you’ve not too far to go. 
Don’t forget to call at my office on 
Tuesday for the papers: you’re the 
only soldier on her, so you’re O.C. 
Ship.” 

“ Thanks,” I said, “ but why is 
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it no one seems to be taking this 
war seriously ? ” 


“It’s just 10.40,” said the First 
Officer, yawning, on Tuesday night. 
** I suppose you'll be turning in ?” 

He was putting aside a half- 
finished crewel mat as we lay at 
anchor in Cowes Roads. 

“Yes,” I said, “I suppose your 
job starts in about an hour?” 

My mind still recalled the troop- 
transports of 1915, packed and 
mysterious, with everyone wearing 
a life-jacket and steel helmet on 
top of his equipment, and all in a 
state of acutely alert discomfort. 
We imagined, I remember, that 
every ship’s officer must have his 
loins similarly girded to beat off 
hostile submarines or lower the 
boats at a moment’s notice. 

“Not me!” he grinned. “I’m 
going to turn in myself. The Old 
Man always takes her across and I 
needn’t be on deck till five. Good- 
night ! ” 

So as ‘O.C. Ship,’ with no 
equipment except pyjamas and no 
responsibilities at all, I slept very 
comfortably. 

At breakfast next morning there 
was a thin line to southwards, and 
we seemed to be heading east. 
““ Whereabouts are we ?” I asked 
the Third Officer at breakfast. 

“God knows! The Old Man’s 
cruising up the coast looking for 
something he can recognise. You 
see, there’s always a devil of a 
westerly set in this part of the 
Channel and we never quite know 
how far down we’re going to find 
ourselves.” 

Another officer came in and 
mumbled something as he sat 
down. 

“Thank God for that!” The 
Third Officer turned to me. ‘“ The 
Old Man’s at last spotted a buoy 
he’s met before. We’ll be in in 
about two hours.” 


[April 


“I suppose,” I said cautiously, 
for I am one of those to whom 
one portion of the sea looks 
very like another, “this is Port 
439 we’re getting to. I’ve heard 
awful stories of one of our fellows 
being sent out with a cargo of 
mob. stores and ending up in 
Alex. when he should have been 
in Cherbourg. They tried to 
blame him as stores conducting 
officer, but what the poor devil 
could have done bar pulling 
the skipper off the bridge and 
navigating himself, I’m damned if 
I know!” 

Everyone smiled. 

** Tt’s Port 439, old son. We've 
been on the same rozzy run since 
September. A change would be 
quite amusing.” 

After breakfast they allowed me 
to visit the chartroom, and I saw 
among other things our sailing 
orders. If I had expected anything 
excessively secret, or nautically 
technical, I was disappointed. The 
orders were on a blank pro forma, 
with certain of the blanks filled in. 
I was glad to know that the War 
Office and the Admiralty were 
agreed about our destination, Port 
439. But they seemed to have 
left almost everything else to 
the imagination of the Mercantile 
Marine. The sailing instructions 
to s.s. Valerian sounded terse and 
crude, almost negligent :— 

** Speed as requisite and zigzag im 
moonlight,” was about all they 
contained. 

“But what about the mine 
fields ?”’ I asked. 

“‘Minefields? What minefields?” 

“* Why, on the French coast ?” 

** Don’t know, old chap; never 
heard there were any.” 

“In other words,” I said im 
dignantly, ‘“‘ you just bump the 
French coast at some unde 
point west of this rozzy port and 
then sidle along it looking for some 
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where you recognise! Why, we 
might have gone up in flames a 
dozen times !” 

“That’s about it, but don’t get 
the breeze up! You'll be in in an 
hour, and we’ve been doing this 
ever since the war started.” 

“No wonder,” I said, “ the 
Americans call this a *phoney war. 
Nobody except me seems to be 
taking it seriously.” 


A tug edged us in to the Quai 
Transatlantique, under a building 
about thrice the size of Wellington 
Barracks. 

With a disquieting sense of 
absurdity I girded on my battle- 
dress and web-equipment, revolver, 
water-bottle, pack and haversack, 
and made on deck. On the quay 
a stout officer with a charming 
smile was looking up at me. He 
asked me if I was myself. I 
admitted it. 

“Well,” was the surprising 
answer, ‘“‘that’s the last time 
you'll wear battle-dress here. The 
C.0.0. says it’s all nonsense at 
a Base. I’m coming on board in 
& moment.” 

Ireturned to my cabin, unpacked 
the suitcase which I had been so 
ashamed of taking to the war with 
me, and changed into service-dress. 
It was much more comfortable, but 
my conviction that no one else 
was taking the war very seriously 
deepened. 

“That’s better,” said my friend 
when we shook hands a few minutes 
later in the saloon. “I only wear 
it in the Traffic Shed because it’s 
cold, and one get’s so filthy there. 
What have you brought with 
you ? ” 

“Oh, the whole of our 1098 and 
all that.” (1098, in Army slang, 
stands for the mobilisation equip- 
ment with which every unit or 
formation takes the field.) ‘* Plus 
about 1500 tons of mixed stuff that 
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doesn’t belong to us, R.E. stores 
mostly.” . 

“What about the steel racking 
for No. 1 Sub-Depot? There’s 
supposed to be 400 tons of it.” 

“Not on this ship, I’m pretty 
sure.” 

“My God,” said my friend 
irrelevantly, ‘‘won’t old Dickie 
be wild!” 

** And who’s Dickie ? ” 

* Dickie,’ I was told im- 
pressively, “is the C.0.0., and a 
cyclone in human shape if ever 
there was one. He’s been cursing 
about that racking for a month.” 


I had always imagined, in my 
innocence, that a Base in war was 
an oasis of peace, satisfactorily far 
from war’s alarms, whose inhabi- 
tants, known rudely through the 
rest of the Army as ‘ Base-walas,’ 
lived lives of ease and dignity, 
working, it might be, from 10 to 6, 
and obtaining all their requirements 
without incident immediately, and 
without any of the delays or short- 
ages or discomforts which attended 
the fighting troops. I had pictured 
myself in a well-warmed and well- 
furnished office with a more thar 
ample staff, enjoying all the per- 
quisites of which up the line they 
only dreamed, with large cars 
always at call, telephones that con- 
nected, letters that‘arrived, regular 
meals, and baths and leisure. 

“How goes it?” said Philip 
Glover to me five nights later. 
** And how’s the Gare Maritime ?” 

We were seated about 9 P.M. in 
the Café des Fleurs, drinking 
Dubonnet seasoned with gin. 
Glover, neat, fair, and with rimless 
glasses, had the serious aloofness 
which he had cultivated in a 
hundred point-to-points. 

“* Well,” I said, “I haven’t had 
time for a bath for five days, and 
feel as if I hadn’t had one for a 
month. I’ve been up since half- 
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past five today doing lance-cor- 
porals’ jobs of every kind and 
getting nowhere, either. When do 
our blokes arrive ?”’ 

“On the 2nd: I hear you'll be 
commanding ‘A’ Company; is 
your place ready for them ?” 

“Ready ! they gave me a ruddy 
great Salle de Douane with five 
wash-basins and everything else to 
match, 500 palliasses and a ton 
and a half of straw, and told me 
to dig the rest of my requirements 
off the wharf. As it’s inextricably 
mixed up with about 1000 tons of 
other stuff, and the Sub-Depot 
markings are all the same as the 
Company ones, I’ve so far got 
little except the sergeants’ mess 
chairs, some forms in pieces for 
which I can’t find the bolts, and 
some boot -repairing machinery 
which I don’t want at all. I still 
can’t find my cookers and most of 
the other things I want urgently. 
And the only N.C.O. I’ve got to do 
a job is pure bonzoline from the 
neck upwards !”’ 

“I know him,” said Glover 
darkly, “‘but he’s a teetotaller. 
I'll say that for him. I sometimes 


ewished, when he was in my 


Company, he had enough brains to 
drink a little. It might have given 
him some ideas. But you can’t 
cook worth a damn on those petrol 
things. Why not build yourself an 
Aldershot oven ? ” 

“The French won’t have it. 
We’re paying about a million a 
month for the Gare Maritime, 
and I never saw a building in 
my life which had so little in 
it to catch fire, but for some 
reason they bar open fires. My 
poor wretched cooks freeze on the 
veranda from 3 A.M. onwards over 
Soyers’ stoves, and everything else 
is cooked by petrol.” 

“Yes,” said Glover meditatively, 
““T’ve been here three weeks now, 
and there may be some spot of 


central quiet at the base of the 
cyclone, but I’ve not found it 
so far. I wish to goodness J 
could get up the line and nearer 
the war; it would be far more 
peaceful.” 

“Than everyone down here fight- 
ing everybody else, you mean? 
Let’s have something to eat; I’ve 
got a hectic day tomorrow. Oh for 
an English phone! I spend about 
two hours a day saying ‘ Soixante- 
dix-neuf-onze, sil vous plait, 
Madame, Mais oui, Madame, merei 
bien! oui Madame, soixante-diz- 
neuf-onze, j'ai dit, merci!’ and by 
the time our mutual courtesies are 
finished, the extension I want's 
engaged or the R.E. officer has gone 
out for the day, or we’ve been cut 
off and there’s nothing to be heard 
but a mosquito im extremis which 
nearly takes your ear-drums off! 
From Saturday afternoon to mid- 
day Monday and on all Saints’ 
Days and Feasts of the Church, the 
whole line’s dead. It’s much 
quicker to walk across Havre and 
see someone.” 

‘Quite, but it’s quicker still,” 
said Glover, “‘to snaffle a lorry 
and swipe things. You’re the only 
officer in the Company, remember, 
and your own quartermaster. I 
know I’ve told more lies and done 
more barefaced scrounging since I 
came here than I ever did in ten 
years in peace-time !” 


But perhaps my memories of that 
first month in the Gare Maritime, 
the huge building which lay along- 
side the Quai Transatlantique, are 
a trifle jaundiced. It had, men 
said, been built by the Germans 
for the Compagnie Générale Trans- 
atlantique after the last war as 4 
reparation, and it had a Teutonic 
spaciousness and austerity. with 
something very cheap and rococo 
about its steel doors and imitation 
marble floors and its windows set 80 
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high up that nobody could see out 
of them. It was a queer blend of 
the cathedral and the railway 
waiting-room, as we know it, but 
despite the two millions it had cost, 
its plumbing and the staff were 
quasi-Oriental. It was an immense 
three-storeyed affair, with a long 
earth-floored traffic shed at the 
bottom, a railway station at the 
back, and above a mass of store 
and customs houses, flanked by 
vast covered verandas along which 
two lorries could run abreast and 
the wind howled all day long. 
Down those sunless echoing cor- 
ridors I must have walked and run 
hundreds of miles, as in a night- 
mare, in never-ending pursuit of 
someone I could not overtake: of 
the Secretary, Monsieur Houyvet, 
not to be confused, though he in- 
variably was by my Glasgow and 
Wigan-bred underlings, with Mon- 
sieur Auvray, equally vital but 
merely the vidages contractor; of 
the Prefect who alone could rid my 
office of its two gendarmes who had 
lived there so equably for months 
on red wine and onions and garlic, 
inter alia; of the master-plumber 
who would wave his hands and 
beam: ‘‘ Mais oui! Absolwment!” 
and vanish into space for two days 
while the smell grew stronger or a 
leaking pipe welled out over the 
marble floor ; of the under-plumber 
whose magic touch converted our 
guardroom from a lethal chamber 
to a refrigerator and nearly ac- 
counted for its occupant, who, newly 
initiated in the joys of Pernod, was 
in no condition to criticise; of 
R.A.8.C. drivers who backed their 
five-ton lorries generously along the 
veranda at twenty miles an hour, 
sweeping all before them, including 
the electric clocks; of the elec- 
trician who always seemed to be 
keeping Sabbath or his jour de 
repos what time the hydraulic lift 
was jammed with a hundred tons 
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of stores waiting to go up in it; 
of French locksmiths when our 
pioneer-corporal had light-heartedly 
slammed the door of the main 
toilette and thereby denied it to 
everyone for six long days until 
the lock mechanism was by magic 
reassembled ; of the swill con- 
tractor who was also an Army vet. 
and a pig-breeder, and as inconstant 
as the rain while the cold stew and 
porridge overflowed his meagre 
receptacles and smelt to heaven ; 
of the other electrician who was 
supposed to control the thermo- 
static heating and could change it 
at uncertain intervals from an icy 
blast at ground level, where the 
men slept, to a gentle sirocco ten 
feet above their heads. 

These officials were always just 
going, just coming, or in retirement 
sine die: in between the pursuit of 
them I wrestled with gardiens, deaf 
and hostile as any durwan of the 
nether East, for keys with which 
they seemed so loath to part, 
though why always defeated me, 
for they never possessed any that 
fitted ; with the water engineer who 
either cut us off entirely without 
warning or gave us a brief quarter 
of an hour at a time when no one 
was shaving; with laundry con- 
tractors who received each week 
400 neat and numbered parcels of 
washing, each containing ‘seven 
pieces,’ and returned them a fort- 
night later in seven parcels, each 
containing 400 pieces which defied. 
identification. 

Yes, it was a nightmare month, 
especially as it coincided with the 
Great Frost and an influenza 
epidemic which packed every mili- 
tary hospital and most of the civil 
to bursting point. The Great Frost 
was preceded by a lesser one, and 
then by a sudden shower of icy 
rain: this last, at a moment’s 
notice, converted the thin mud 
covering of our heavily cambered 
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and cobbled streets into one vast 
banana -skin. I emerged after 
luncheon from a café that day to 
find the Place Gambetta covered 
suddenly with elderly men and 
women lying feebly like beetles up- 
side down under umbrellas in the 
middle of the road, or with goloshes 
waving wildly in the air while Army 
lorries skidded madly around them. 
From time to time a citizen with 
rubber soles would dart off the 
pavement to their rescue and 
collapse, as if shot, in equal con- 
fusion. The rest of the city stood 
rocking with laughter wherever the 
shower had caught them, afraid to 
stir. It did not last long, but it 
afforded a spectacle which, as the 
French say, “cannot reproduce 
itself.” 


Bright moments there were even 
in the Great Frost, helpers whom 
we grappled to our soul with hoops 
of varying kinds and whose adop- 
tion we must have tried severely : 


first, a sapper staff-sergeant, known 
as the Foreman of Works (Docks), 
who, partly from a chance present 
of ‘ boots, gum, knee,’ but mainly 
out of sheer kindness of heart, 
burrowed into the reinforced con- 
crete of the verandas and somehow 
wedded our water supply to our 
ablution benches; who gave us, 
besides, cooks’ tables and meat- 
safes, even a plumber who spoke 
and worked in English and who 
dealt somehow with the queer 
outcrops of stalactites which 
blossomed suddenly from every 
pipe in sight; who gave us 
(may he lie on gossamer in 
Valhalla when he gets there!) a 
hundred wooden beds which had 
been most strictly reserved for an 
imminent R.E. unit, but which 
perhaps needed, like new motor- 
cars, a little ‘running in.’ We 
ran them in very speedily, and, 
possession being nine points of the 
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law, they remained in our custody 
until the evacuation. 

And there were others, who have 
left a name behind them in the 
annals of memory. 

** Please, sirr! There’s a body 
who says he’s a_porrk-elevator 
waitin’ on you,” my _ sergeant- 
major announced one afternoon. 

** A what ?” I exclaimed; after 
three weeks in the Gare Maritime 
I was ready for anyone from the 
devil downwards ; for was not my 
sergeant-major himself an Irish- 
man, born and bred in Glasgow, 
who, having been a naval stoker in 
the last war, had since acquired no 
mean veneer of soldiering in the 
‘ Argylls.’ 

“Ay! that’s his trade. It says 
so on his cairds,’’ and sure enough 
it did: “‘M. Georges Le Tanneur, 
éleveur des porcs.” 

He was a very clean, pink, 
bright-eyed, kindly man, though 
he made his living out of the 
sudden and violent deaths of his 
pupils. There hung about his 
neat tweed suit, and the lorry 
in which he arrived, a smell not 
quite of the kennel, nor of the 
dairy, but a little bit of both. He 
promised, without much palaver, 
to take all my swill daily, including 
the relics of the ancient régime as 
well as the carrot and potato peel- 
ings, which no one else seemed to 
want, at a cash price far above that 
promised by the médécin-véterinatre. 
He even proffered his own recep- 
tacles, and a number of neat pink 
appeals, in English, to paste above 
them, which ran :— 

** Please not to put razor blades 
in the swill as it is only to feed the 
pigs. THANK YOU.” 

Until the French Army mobilised 
M. Le Tanneur in May, my desires 
never outran his performance. He 
stood perpetually between us and 
the wrath of inspecting Generals. 

And, finally, there was my friend, 
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Mr Powder. Mr Powder and his 
ear had been ‘allotted to me’ as 
transport in a moment of great 
urgency by the Royal Army Service 
Corps, and thereafter forgotten, 
accidentally by them, and possibly 
with malice aforethought by my- 
self. He was a local garage pro- 
prietor who had been in the Army 
of 1915 and had subsequently, 
in my sergeant-major’s words, 
‘married on’ a Frenchwoman. He 
wore an Eden hat, a neat dark 
overcoat, and an expression of im- 
permeable gloom. His livelihood 
seemed to depend on a roomy and 
disillusioned saloon-car, and a 
knowledge of idiomatic French 
which may possibly have been 
connubial, but was eked out freely 
by ‘Um’s’ and ‘I mean to says’ 
and the expression ‘ C’est ca.’ Mr 
Powder, however, seemed to make 
himself understood, which was more 
than I always did, and he could 
achieve a substantial discount on 
his purchases, which was far more 
than I ever attempted. 

Since the War to end War, Mr 


Powder seemed to have led a most 


romantic existence (though you 
might never have guessed it from 
his diaconal. appearance) as courier 
or dragoman-cwm-chauffeur to 
wealthy Americans touring in 
France. He had driven them for 
twenty years, at a price, wherever 
they wanted to go, and acted at 
need as batman, porter, guide, 
philosopher, friend, interpreter, 
banker, private secretary, and 
general go-between in their un- 
predictable migrations. 

But it is impossible for me, in 
any bald chronicle of Base detail, 
to do justice to Mr Powder. There 
came a time when we parted, he to 
drive a full Colonel, I to tramp the 
streets forlornly. I hope and trust 
he and his family got safely out 
of the holocaust of France, but 
if he did not I like to imagine 
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some rude Oberleutnant, with an 
urgent assignation, kicking his 
heels furiously in the gloomy chill 
of the Gare Maritime because Mr 
Powder’s tyres, or ‘mag.,’ or 
carburettor had been letting him ~ 
down again. 


But it may be I am maligning 
that disillusioned car of Mr 
Powder’s. During all the time that 
I used it, the Greatest Frost since 
1838 was upon us; and for what 
that was responsible in the matter 
of internal combustion engines, I 
have only, and cannot possibly 
quote, a very unexpurgated account 
from him whom we called ‘the 
Ome.’ Officially he was known as 
the “ Officer-in-charge No. 2 L.A.D. 
Recovery Section”; the Army 
List knew him as a Bachelor of 
Science and an ordnance mechanical 
engineer ; ribald subalterns in the 
officers’ restaurant at the Gare 
Maritime called him ‘ Ome, sweet 
Ome’; and to the French, who had 
known this harbour aforetime, he 
was “‘ Mr the Captain of the British 
Army Corp living at the Station 
of Disinfection of Vegetables, Quai 
Saigon’; for that was what his 
place of business had been, until 
very recently, for many years. 

Small, neat, dark, prematurely 
bald and wholly competent, the 
Ome had come down from G.H.Q. 
to run a sort of clinic for lorries and 
tanks which had got themselves 
into trouble. Like most of his kind, 
as with horse-dealers, he was apt to 
hold the view that if anything went 
wrong with a motor vehicle, it was 
its owner’s fault and due to ignorant 
handling, but I think the Great 
Frost lent him a kindlier, broader 
outlook, especially when one newly 
arrived unit reported that, with 
every precaution, they had had 
nearly one hundred cracked cylin- 
der blocks between York and 
Southampton. 
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** What the does one do,” 
the Ome asked me plaintively at 
luncheon one day without expect- 
ing a reply, “ when the upper half 
of the cylinder is red-hot and the 
lower one frozen solid ? ” 

** Ask me another,” I said, “‘ but 
I see they’re burning lamps all 
night under the dock-bridges to 
keep them from freezing up ! ” 

** Well, I’ve given it up pro tem,” 
said the Ome. “I haven’t got any 
lanterns left. I just turn the tails 
of the blooming lorries to the wind, 
like horses, and jam their noses into 
a wall. It’s better than nothing ! 
I reckon this last fortnight has cost 
the taxpayer thirty thousand quid 
in this Sub-Area alone. Heaven 
knows what it’s cost us in the 
B.E.F. !” 

The Press nourished us during 
that black month (it seems funny 
to think of it now) with complacent 
reports of how the frost was ruining 
the concrete of the Siegfried Line. 
What it was doing to us was plain 
for all to see from the silent black 
processions winding up the steep 
hairpin hill to the cemetery—(with 
the hearses coming back at a hand- 
gallop to their next assignment)— 
down to the starving gulls which 
crouched all day on the verandas 
of the Gare Maritime. Great 


. northern divers and smews came 


up into the inner harbour among 
the anchored shipping, and the 
coughing of the Company on 
parade bade fair to drown my 
sergeant -major’s saw when he 
attempted one. It was like some 
chill hell of legend to listen to the 
bagpipes skirling and thundering 
down those echoing corridors, lit 
only by dim blue lamps, when 
like dark ghosts the Company 
marched out at seven in the 
morning to its day’s work. 

That was the Gare Maritime as I 
recall it. The luckless Ome spent 
his days, as he complained to me, 


“couched in the snow and forty 
below,” wrestling with moribund 
tanks or lorries or Bren-carriers, or, 
when they seemed past praying for, 
‘lending’ his friends the mor 
detachable portions of their chassis 
to replace those damaged by ‘ fair 
wear and tear.’ His nights he 
spent in an atmosphere reminiscent 
of the Black Hole of Calcutta, 
known as ‘At the Sign of the 
Dead Rat,’ where the smoke 
wreathed itself around the bar 
and incongruous couples danced 
on a floor about eight feet by 
three. But my friend the Ome 
was, I fear, one rather prone to 
go to extremes. 


Temporarily, perhaps, we all 
foundered a little in the frost. I 
found myself suddenly one snowy 
day kneeling on the pavement 
and swearing, without any prompt- 
ing or premeditation, in Burmese 
and Hindustani and Chinghpaw, 
at a French drayman whose gaunt, 
gigantic, Percheron mare had foun- 
dered, possibly with cold or colic, 

“outside the gloomy warehouse we 
called the ‘Salle Genestal.’ She 
lay groaning, with eyes half closed, 
in the shafts, with a loaded dray 
about 25 feet long on top of her 
and behind her. Her owner, with 
Gallic directness and untouched 
by sentiment, was urging her to 
lift herself speedily as well as 
the dray. 

‘‘ Elle dort!” he kept saying 
between prods, “ elle dort!” 

Still swearing, but armed with a 
jack-knife lent me by a ribald 
lance-corporal of the ‘ Amps’ who 
was passing, and despite the dray- 
man’s horror, I cut the iron-hard 
coils of rope and leather which 
bound the old mare to the shafts 
and very gradually levered her, 
trembling, to her enormous feet. 
What the Amp said about the dray- 
man’s lineage is not, to my regret, 
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admissible as evidence except at 
the Day of Judgment, when I 
sincerely trust it may stand him in 
goodstead. I think we both hoped 
that the mare might faint again in 
the stable, and overlay her owner, 
at the first opportunity. 

In the afternoon of that same 
day, just before dusk, I was con- 
voying back to his Base a newly 
arrived but rather senior Irish 
officer who had been lunching in 
Havre and had lost his way in the 
upper storey of the Gare Maritime. 
We approached the officers’ res- 
taurant, outside the gloomy portals 
of which cars and trucks and 
ambulances stood all day, and a 
solid rink of ice marked where 
their radiators were emptied at 
night. 

“Here, sir,’ I hinted, ‘* one has 
to be a little careful!” 

Even as I uttered the words, his 
heels flew up and he landed with a 
crash on his occiput. 

“Begod!” he said very slowly 
when I had salvaged him and 
was dusting him down, “that’s 
amasterpiece of meiosis, that is ! 
I call it a ruddy death-trap.” 

Iled him much shattered to the 
bar and handed him, though it was 
barely five o’clock, over to’ the 
being in tartan trews who had once 
been footman to a Highland duke 
and -was not too pawky about 
licensing hours. I ordered him a 
restorative and left him caressing 
his head and wondering who had 
hit him. Possibly he may now be 
Imagining that I did. 

That restaurant, above which I 
tried to sleep at night in a species of 
tock-tomb (reached by an icy spiral 
staircase), labelled ‘ Special Com- 
missioner,’ was almost the one 
bright spot in that month for me. 
It had blossomed literally over- 
tight: one morning I looked down 

my balcony at dawn on a huge, 
empty customs-hall cumbered 
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with stacks of tables and chairs, 
lit only by a covey of angry 
staff officers. Next day, long 
before dawn, the heat was roaring 
thermostatically, and the electric 
light was shining on half an acre 
of spotless napery and electro- 
plate and flowers; waiters clad 
in white samite were waiting to 
serve 250 newly arrived officers 
with grape-fruit and coffee and 
bacon as if they had been in 
St James’s Street. 

Nor was this all. The restaurant 
was flanked by a medical room, 
an inquiry bureau peopled by a 
polite and omniscient gunner- 
subaltern, by a field - cashier’s 
office in charge of an old Etonian 
ex -stockbroker who was ready 
to finance anyone in the room, 
@ newspaper kiosk, and a most 
business-like bar which seemed 
prepared for all emergencies and a 
long war. 

The angel of this astounding 
transformation seemed to be an 
elderly sergeant with a most edu- 
cated voice and nose, whom I had 
encountéred on the previous night 


about 10 p.m. He was in the act 


of emerging backwards from a, taxi- 
cab whose driver was assuring him 
that all he owed was “‘ 965 francs, 
50 centimes.” His arms were 
full of parcels which ranged 
from the raw material of veal 
cutlets to plated toast-racks and 
bunches of dahlias. He looked 
very tired. ; 

I invited him to drink a glass of 
beer with me in my chill tomb up- 
stairs. He said he “ Didn’t mind 
if he did.” The driver waited, 
coughing in a heart-rending manner 
below. 

“He’s all right!” said the 
sergeant easily. ‘‘ Now we’ve got 
as far as that he may as well run 
it up to a thousand francs. God 
knows I’ve spent enough money 
today without taxis. That chap’s 
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nothing ! Do youknow, sir, they’ve 
sent me in the last month round 
every blessed port from Calais to 
Nantes to look at their arrange- 
ments, and ‘whatever I saw, go 
one better!’ Those were my 
orders. Well, I had to get ahead 
with this job and not worry about 
sanctions or estimates, for that 
matter. But that won’t stop ’em 
fainting when they see my actuals ! 
Never mind, sir, thank you for the 
beer, and you'll get a good break- 
fast tomorrow !” 

The taxi waited. Over his 
second beer Sergeant King assured 
me that he had been running night 
clubs or bottle parties all over 
London since 1919. He was, I 
gathered, accustomed to starting 
such things in a manner which he 
described as “‘trés de luxe” and 
possibly having them closed down 
three or four days later by a soul- 
less police force. It was a profession 
which demanded large profits as 
well as exceptionally quick returns, 
and Sergeant King was clearly a 
past-master at it. Here, for the 
first time since I joined the New 


Army, did I realise that its Lords, 


were explicitly making use of the 
specialised civilian talent which 
lurked in it. Gone were the days 
when a bacteriologist was apt to be 
put in the sanitary squad, when 
the Arabic interpreter spent all his 
time in Flanders, when the Army 
had, as I knew, tried to makea 
tank-driver out of the second chef 
at the Ritz. 

But, as a matter of fact, only a 
day or two later Sergeant King 
passed on and was no more seen : 
probably he was off again to found 
another bottle party at Cherbourg 
or in the basement of the Ministry 
of Supply ; possibly for him, as for 
my friend Mr Powder, the Army 
was too niggard about details of 
organisation for a man of his 
calibre; but it is just on the 


cards that someone did faint when 
they saw what he called his 
* actuals.’ 


' But through the lighted hall, 
which had blossomed so swiftly 
beneath Sergeant King’s magic 
touch, there passed in the next four 
months most of the officers of the 
Expeditionary Force. Thrice ¢ 
week, sometimes oftener, long 
marching columns of men plodded 
up the ramp, while equally endless 
columns of lorries and trucks and 
tanks and Bren-carriers rumbled 
away through the dockyards. The 
legions came, they ate and drank, 
they changed their money, they 
sampled very briefly the delights 
of Havre, and then they melted 
away by train to their ‘ assembly 
areas’ and passed for ever from 
our ken. 

In some of these huge convoys 
one looked in vain for infantry of 
the line, and one realised how com- 
pletely the make-up of a modem 
Army had been transformed. 

**T’ve been down seven times to 
look for my old regiment,” an 
officer complained to me at break- 
fast one morning. ‘I know they 
were due last month, but all you 
meet now is the 52nd Field 
Butchery or the 75th Field Bakery 
or the 3rd Candlestick-makery, or 
some weird crowd of specialists 
you’ve never heard of. It’s most 
disheartening. Where are the fight- 
ing troops ?”’ 

‘I’ve been wondering,” I said, 
“ but they tell me they are building 
up a big framework of corps troops 
behind the line and the others are 
either up there already or coming 
later. But I agree with you: when 
I became a Base-wala, I never 
guessed there were so many other 
‘ cockroaches in the tortoise’s arm- 
pit.” You remember ‘ Honours 
Easy ?’” 

“Do I not?” grumbled my 
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friend. ‘It’s the truest thing 
written about war yet. But now 
what with Field Hygiene Sections, 
Corps Recovery Units, Army Field 
Workshops, Mobile Laundries, 
Mobile Baths, Mobile Dental Par- 
lours, Wireless This and That, Field 
Security Sections, Ack-Ack, Search- 
lights, Docks Groups, Stevedore 
Companies, Amps, Salvage, In- 
cinerator, Censorship, Postal and 
Decontaminater Units, not to men- 
tion Ordnance, this place is like the 
LC.C.! I haven’t seen a Dance- 
Band Unit yet, but I’ll bet there’s 
one coming if we only wait long 
enough !” 

Here the Ome chimed in. He 
had been listening as he thawed, 
silently, before his morning’s work, 
with only his ears jutting out of his 
coffee-cup. 

“T had a drink with a sapper 
last night who swore he’dpnly been 
in uniform five days before he came 
over. He was Number 2 of one of 


these new road or railway con- 
struction companies, and when he 
had to march his men off the boat 
he didn’t know what to say, so 
compromised on ‘Come on, you 


chaps! this way!’ They’d only 
been in the Army as long as he 
had, so all was well.” 

“You wait till the women start 
arriving,” said a fourth speaker. 
“We shall be a circus then.” 

“ Are we really going to get Ats 
here?” I asked. 

“Aren’t we?” was the reply. 
“My C.O. says all his male typists 
are too ham-handed for anything, 
and their shorthand is worse. He’s 
asked for twenty Ats ‘ priority,’ 
and that means he’ll get them. I, 
if you please, have a man on special 
duty learning to cut thin bread- 
and-butter and make drawing-room 
tea, because, my C.O. says, no man 
knoweth what hour they may be 
upon us ; but when they do arrive, 
I've got to have their sheets aired 
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and the kettle on the hob and 
breakfast all ready, and everything 
tickety-boo down to the last pillow- 
case, in case their Colonel Com- 
mandant herself or Lady X. marches 
in with them! Otherwise, I gather 
I shall be cashiered.” 

** What sort of a billet have you 
got for them? Fairly decent ?” 
asked the Ome. 

“Decent!” was the withering 
answer. “I’ve got three, all with 
parquet floors and oak staircases 
and original oil-paintings in the 
salon, but the plumbing is Louis 
Quatorze and the usual offices are 
modelled on those of the Bastille ! 
However, by the time their lady- 
ships come, we’ll be ready for them 
if I have to chuck every other job 
I’ve got!” 

“That’s the spirit!’ said the 
Ome, grinning between his full- 
sailed ears. ‘‘ I’m glad to see this ~ 
war is really settling down to peace 
conditions, same as the last one 
did. It amuses me the way you 
bonny boys are digging yourselves 
in here for the duration, on the 
assumption that there'll always be 
a front line. Do you imagine we'll 
be here for ever ? What happens 
if the Boche starts a hate and the 
front line goes ?” 


That question of the Ome’s was, 
looking back on it, a most tactless 
one to ask just at the moment 
when, after the dark ice age of 
January, some cosmic form seemed 
at last to be emerging around us 
from the chaos in which we had 
shivered so long. Our sick parades 
had dwindled and dwindled; the 
hospitals had emptied ; the starving 
gulls had gone back to the fore- 
shore ; the huge amorphous piles of 
stores in the Traffic Shed below us 
and in Annexe H, the warehouse 
nearly 500 yards long which housed 
most of the general stores and boots 
and clothing of the Expeditionary 
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Force, lay at last ranged in order. 
Some of the hustle and the bustle 
and the muddle had at last sub- 
sided: I could talk to an English 
exchange instead of to the Delphic 
oracle who had for so long answered 
five days a week (though only when 
the mood was upon her) to my 
impassioned cries of ‘* Soixante-diz- 
neuf-onze !”” 

So here at our timeless Base, 
while we accepted the front line as 
unseen but eternal, one might 
watch men riding strange hobby- 
horses as hard as they could in 
different directions: one was be- 
lieved to be writing a pantomime 
for production next Christmas ; 
another was certainly compiling a 
tome (it could hardly be described 
as a treatise), laying down irrevoc- 
ably what every branch of his vast 
organisation was to do in the matter 
of passive air-defence. A third was 
said to be finishing what was un- 
questionably the last word on the 
birds of one of the last places the 
Lord had made, from which he had 
returned the year before ; a fourth 
was forming a virtuous attachment 
which was expected to culminate 
in matrimony: about 1944; a fifth, 
who had not long forsaken a 
budding practice at the Chancery 
Bar, was said to believe that if the 
war only lasted another six months 
he would build up an almost equal 
practice on the Criminal side ; for 
as a ‘lawyer’ he was widely in 
demand for courts martial. 

Colonels, monocled and mono- 
syllabic, used to gaze in amazement 
and with ever-deepening respect at 
a subaltern who simply could not 
say ‘yes’ or ‘no’ in under seven 
words, who prefaced his lightest 
answer with “In my humble 
submission, sir,” or “‘ With great 
respect, sir, if I may be permitted 
to observe.”” He even went so far 


on one occasion as to refer to ‘ the 
interlocutory period.’ 
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Even the escort wriggled at this, 
The President’s eyeglass fell out 
of his eye. 

“The inter - what ?” 
manded. 

“With great respect, sir, the 
interlocutory period between this 
unfortunate incident and the time 
proceedings were first initiated 
against my client.” 

Light broke in on the youngest 
member of the court. 

** He means, sir, while the feller 
was ti ,» aS you were, sir, 
sleeping it off in clink, before his 
C.O. saw him.” 

** Oh, that all ? ” said the Presi- 
dent. “I thought it was a 
challenge - round or something. 
Carry on then, Mr Stark.” 

And Mr Stark, thus ever s0 
slightly damned, would carry on, 
as if he were never going to stop, 
restraining himself almost audibly 
from uttering the words ‘ M’lord,’ 
but using, as it seemed to his 
bemused hearers, almost every 
other word in the language and 
many of them twice. 

Another there was who devoted 
much time and ingenuity to the 
perfection of a peal of push-buttons, 
under the edge of his writing-table, 
by which he could at need summon 
any or all of his key underlings at 
an instant’s notice. 

Another, a man of broad vision 
and an epicure to boot, was believed 
to hold the theory that the war in 
France might easily last four years, 
and argued that by 1942 the 
average private would be so tired 
of the, three or four changes rung 
by a hide-bound Army on ration- 
beef, that he would falter, in- 
evitably, before the final victory. 

Yet a third, a stickler for neat- 
ness and order, maintained that in 
all properly-run establishments, the 
Army included, there was no such 
thing as ‘swill.’ Proper carving, 
the right use of the stockpot, careful 
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housewifery, and, above all, iron 
discipline meant that ‘swill’ and 
‘unnecessary waste’ were synony- 
mous. His underlings, who lacked 
stockpots and larders and calculated 
in hundreds of meals at a time, were 
not allowed to express an opinion, 
but it was borne in on them that 
swill must be kept: down to an 
invisible minimum. To _ these 
Monsieur Georges Le Tanneur, the 
‘elevator of pork,’ was above 
rubies. But in moments of emer- 
gency or inspection one was aware 
of battery tumbrils racing madly 
with a cargo of doomed swill-tubs 
for the Boulevard Graville, which 
abutted on the Seine. 

So from February to May you 
might have seen us pricking hither 
and thither on those strange, hard- 
mouthed hobby-horses of ours, 
sublimely certain, if we ever 
thought of it at all, that there would 
always be a front line, and behind 
it, inviolate as England herself, the 
infinite ramifications of ‘ L. of C.,’ 
buttressed on a base equipped for 
all things unto seventy times seven. 
Not even Norway could shake our 
‘basic’ complacency, though by 
then it was as clear as day that we 
were drawn against an opponent in 
the rudest health and training, with 
a set of brand-new kidney punches 
and a supreme contempt for any 
referee. 

Everything helped the illusion, 
from the luxurious hotel billets, in 
which the officers’ messes were 
housed, to the ease with which food 
and drink of every kind could be 
obtained. There were, of course, 
three definitely non-alcoholic days 
& week on which, in a restaurant, 
you could drink nothing whatever 
but champagne and beer: there 
were also three meatless days on 
which the carnivorous had to 
content themselves with ‘horse, 
488, winged game, agneaux de lait, 

and triperies.’ As, however, one 
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was never too sure at any time 
what one was eating, so magically 
was it disguised, the meatless 
days did not constitute any severe 
privation. 

And what a strange medley of 
faces and figures seems to flit 
across memory’s screen of those 
three months! There was Captain 
A. with his frowning eyes and 
fighting jaw and cauliflower ears, 
who had, men said, when a sergeant 
at Loos, been court-martialled for 
knocking out the staff officer who 
had ordered him to retire. ‘“‘ Imade 
sure from the way he spoke,” he 
told me, “that he was a Jerry; 
but he was a genuine brass-hat 
after all. I got away with 
that, though my conduct sheet, 
when I was in the ranks, was 
as long as the Pentateuch.” A, 
had been ‘getting away with 
things’ ever since Loos, but now 
at fifty-nine he was still bursting 
to hit someone again, from a 
German upwards. 

There was little C., who had for 
years taught half the young ladies 
of Wigan to dance, and could now 
impersonate them with what a local 
paper called ‘ irresistible cocassiage.’ 
There was M. of the French Mission, 
so well-kept and charming a soldier, 
and with so many medals, that you 
wondered how he had found enough 
wars to fight in until you discovered 
that most of them were for diplo- 
matic rather than military en- 
counters. There was S., a Scots 
private with an incredibly long 
nose, who always considered it 
most unfortunate that one could 
get blind-drunk in Havre for five- 
pence, but who would invariably 
go to bed quite quietly if he could 
only find an officer to bid him 
‘ good-night.’ 

Then there was X., to outward 
view rather @ dull and stupid 
private, who had won’much fame 
locally by giving his light-of-love 
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in the Rue des Galions eighteen 
francs, fifty centimes and then 
quietly removing nearly four 
thousand francs from her dressing- 
table ; thereby letting his Company 
officer in for some, embarrassing 
interviews. 

There was Corporal G., a huge, 
bemedalled pioneer and, as his 
Company Commander used to de- 
scribe him, ‘‘late of the Irish Rifles 
and Dartmoor,” who had contrived, 
while in charge of a working party 
in an Ordnance clothing store, to 
equip every man of it from cap to 
boots with a brand-new outfit, from 
the bales he was stacking. This 
remarkable feat of legerdemain 
only came to light when two of the 
working party found their new 
boots a trifle uneasy during ‘the 
luncheon hour and came back for a 
larger pair. Opinion, in military 
circles, was sharply divided whether 
Corporal G. had definitely over- 
stepped the border-line of ‘scroung- 
ing ’ which is so often the hallmark 
of the good soldier. 

And there was B., a grotesque, 
good-tempered Falstaff of a junior 
subaltern, who was known as the 
‘provision merchant.’ We had 
several of these, and they were not, 
as one might have expected, pre- 
occupied with the issue of rations 
to the troops, but had all been 
specially picked for their powers 
of imagination and second-sight. 
Their job it was, like their Maker 
in the hymn, to ‘provide for our 
wants to be supplied, whether 
these were howitzers or hairpins 
for the A.T.S. They were seers 
who talked a special jargon of 
their own, all about ‘interim and 
liability periods,’ ‘ear-marks’ and 
‘store margins,’ and the ‘trend 
of recent issues.’ Most of them 
had the icy containment and 
aloofness of those whose lightest 
word may involve another shilling 
on the income tax. 


But if the provision merchants 
were calculating for 1942, and 
piling up more and more bales of 
boots and clothing and what not 
in the cavernous recesses of ‘ Annexe 
H,’ and filling five acres or so of the 
Gare Maritime with motor tyres and 
steel racking for the 100,000 spare 
parts of a mechanised division, we 
were looking only slightly less far, 
Hutted camps sprang up like mush- 
rooms and wedded _  themselveg 
firmly to the water and electric 
mains : more and more troops came 
in and elbowed the French out of 
the huge Caserne Kleber: we were 
in league for a six months’ lease of 
a cricket ground at considerably 
more rent than we could afford; 
officers returned from leave with 
golf-clubs and tennis racquets. And 
while the mountains of unissued 
stores grew and grew, and two acres 
of machinery were being installed 
for a Base workshop, immense halls 
were filled with clerks and clacking 
typewriters and ledger cards to 
duplicate the laborious  stores- 
accounting of home. Another 
truck-load of stationery had to 
come down from G.H.Q.; one 
Company had been told off to 
practise ceremonial for a King’s 
Birthday parade ; leave, that shy 
floweret, which had been opening 
and closing with the regularity of 4 
daisy on the lawn, was now in 
steady bloom ; even the treatise on 
passive air defence was believed 
to have reached its culminating 
chapter ; and everyone seemed sure 
that, as long as the supply of paper 
held out, we were winning the wat 
hands down. 

It was, in fact, a pleasant life as 
the spring days lengthened and the 
sun grew hotter. The geese went 
clanging northwards over the 
Channel ; the cuckoo and the wry- 
neck and the nightingale were call- 
ing from the scrub on the clifis ; all 


Havre seemed to have donned its. 
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summer plumage. Nosirens wailed 


and no bombs fell. 


It was on 9th May that I was 
despatched home at a few hours’ 
notice on the ‘ duty-boat,’ which 
left every morning as sure as fate 
at 10.15, to buy cricket-gear for my 
unit. Someone had blundered, and 
though we now had a magnificent 
and exclusive sports ground, we 
lacked the wherewithal to disport 
ourselves upon it. I remember the 
voyage for two reasons: I arrived 
rather early at the quayside and 
watched no less than five prisoner- 
of-war camps disembarking. They 
gave me the impression that they 
had not been in the Army very 
long, but that great events must 
be impending. Also, I found 
myself detailed as ‘O.C. Ship’ 
on the homeward journey, and in 
the unusual position of receiving 
apologies from the out - going 
Commandant, who was none other 
than a Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
Guards. There are, I suspect, 
few circumstances which almost 
bring tears to the eyes of such 
officers, especially in the presence of 
lesser breeds without the Brigade, 
but the state of that ship, when I 
boarded it, was clearly one of them. 
What the Colonel said about it and 
his ‘ruddy fatigue party,’ which 
had vanished quietly into the 
ewigkeit to get its breakfast, was, I 
hope, as consoling to him as it was 
balm to me. I co-opted a leave- 
party of gunners and told them 
to show the Colonel what the 
Royal Regiment could do. After 
that, we slept peacefully the whole 
way over. 

London seemed much as usual. 
The trees in the Green Park were at 
their loveliest : the same members 
teposed timelessly, if less attrac- 
tively, in the same Club windows. 

my own oasis nothing had 
changed from the platoon of marble 
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wash-basins to the five-meal meat- 
fed men who played bridge or dis- 
cussed the three-year-olds of the 
moment. Outside in the cool and 
tranquil dusk men in starched shirts 
and tailcoats, with white gardenias, 
were going quietly towards Mayfair. 
The commissionaires in Jermyn 
Street had white covers on their 
caps and white gloves. Taxis 
purred into the dark. A mallard in 
St James’s Park quacked its way up 
off the water and whickered away 
for some haven beyond the Horse 





Guards. This was London as I 


had known it aforetime, unchanged, 
except for the glow over Leicester 
Square, which was no longer there. 


“* Proper set-out, sir, ain’t it ?” 
said- the stout Club valet as he 
brought in my tea and the paper at 
7.15 next day. 

‘* What’s happened ? ” I asked. 

“Why, them beggars ave 
marched into ’Olland and Belgium 
at dawn today, so the wireless says. 
The papers don’t say anything 
about it. But we’re rushing up to 
meet ’em.” (In St James’s they 
use the collective or editorial ‘ we ’ 
for feats of martial ardour.) 

“‘ Shall I press your trousers, sir, 
and what time would you like 
breakfast ? ” 

Only those who have been sent 
home to buy cricket-gear at the 
start of a Blitzkrieg can appreciate 
my feelings as I shaved and break- 
fasted. I hurried down to White- 
hall to report myself and ask for 
orders. Whitehall at 9.30 was still 
in process of arrival with news- 
papers that were already eons out 
of date, though the Cabinet was 
said to have been sitting since 7.45. 
But everyone was very nice to me 
when I falteringly explained my 
mission. Somebody may have 
grinned : somebody else may have 
murmured “My God!” But they 
were all quite definite that there 
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had been as yet no general orders 
of recall, and that I, as ‘ B.E.F.,’ 
was no concern of theirs. It was 
left to me to decide whether to 
disobey my most explicit orders or 
to go back fully equipped to win 
the Battle of the Low Countries on 
the playing-fields of Havre. 

A little crowd was gathered out- 
side the railings of Wellington 
Barracks as I strolled back. After 
what I had seen coming through 
on the Club tape, I had expected 
some excitement, with steel-hatted 
sentries peering keenly here and 
there for parachutists over the 
Green Park. But it was only a 
Guards Adjutant, in translucent 
boots and spurs, who was inspecting 
his inlying picquet and the band. 
Calm and deliberate as fate, he 
seemed the very emblem of all that 
was most immutable in our history, 
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as he moved from man to man while 
for fifteen minutes they stood yp. 

winkingly to attention. What if 

the swarms of Hun marmots were 

vomiting themselves over the 
Netherlands, and ‘‘ we,’ ag my 

stout friend in the Club had put 

it, “were rushing up to meet 

them”? Here was something eyen 

more changeless and polished and 

luxurious than a Base. Beside that 

inspection, we in Havre seemed ag 

grubby and restless and furtive as 

emmets. So I bought my cricket- 

gear and returned next day. 

** Anything much happened ?.”] 
asked on my return. 

“Yes, things have quietened 
down quite a lot. Everyone up 
the line now is too busy to worry 
about indents !” 

So that was that. But let it be 
a chronicle of Base detail only. 
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